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 F CONVERSATION among the population of 
London in 1787, a favourite topic was the wondrous 





4 new mechanical devices installed in Mr. Whitbread’s 
— Brewery in Chiswell Street. These accounts eventu- 
ally reached the ears of King George III, who expressed a 
wish to see these things for himself. One Saturday morning 
he duly arrived with his Queen and three little Princesses 
and spent two hours going over the Brewery. When the 
crowd which had gathered outside caught sight of the King 
“they gave breath to their loyalty and repeatedly huzzed.” 
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Golfing Weekend 


lo obtain the maximum enjoyment from 


your round at the weekend, come to 
Harrods Indoor Golf School during the 
week. Here you can receive first class 
instruction from Cleland White, the resi- 
dent professional, and practise, under his 


tuition, the weak shots in your game 


rO CARRY YOUR CLUBS—-strongly con- 
structed rot-proof canvas bag, with large 
shoe pocket, ball pocket and hood. A 
special feature of this bag is a cigarette and 
card pocket: it also has club dividers and 
a studded leather base. = 
£5.6.10. 
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FLAGSHIP OF THE LARGEST FLEET TO LEAVE BRITISH WATERS SINCE THE WAR: H.M.S. DUKE OF YORK, BOUND 
FOR MANCEUVRES AND AN ATLANTIC CRUISE, STEAMING FROM PORTLAND ON SEPTEMBER 23. 


September 23 saw the beginning of both a combined naval and air exercise in the by air from the West Indies in mid-October. The units taking part in the exercises, 
English Channel and South-Western Approaches, and of the Home Fiset’s autumn which began with the three-day combined air and sea mancuvres in the Channel 
cruise—the latter being the first departure of so large a force from home waters and Approaches, include, beside the flagship, three carriers, three cruisers, and a 
since the war. The First Lord of the Admiralty, Viscount Hall, with a small staff, number of destroyers and auxiliary craft, some of which do not proceed on the 
embarked in H.M.S. Duke of York, the flagship of Admiral Sir Rhoderick R. McGrigor, full cruise but return with the fleet carrier H.M.S. /llustrious to home ports after 
Commander-in-Chief, Home Fleet, te witness and study the exercises before returning the exercise Other pictures of the Home Fleet's departure appear on page 367. 
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HE cold is in my bones this morning, for it is 
autumn and I am growing old. I do not see 
anything to regret in this; it is merely that time of 
day with me, and my body and temper accord with it. 
All round me are the cliffs and downs of Southern 
Dorset, watching, as they have watched so many 
thousands of times before, summer die while they 
bare their battered sides for the impending gales 
of winter. The swallows are preparing their flight, 
and the stone of the ancient walls and roofs of 
my new abode are taking on a more sombre colour. 
Before the garden flowers again, it must endure 
the rigours of December and January. So must I. 
It is difficult for man to accept 
his own decay and impending death 
as part of this inevitable, recurrent 
process. To himself his life seems 
so all-important ; yet outside himself 
all nature testifies that he exists 
only by virtue of being part of 
something greater than himself. 
He can scarcely without an effort 
conceive of spring recurring when 
he is in his grave: of childhood’s 
renewal when his very memory 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Balkans, Anna Pauker elope with a British imperialist, 
and capitalist fascist vermin break into the Kremlin 
itself, and it will make no difference to him whatever : 


‘* Ye mid burn the old bass-viol that set I such value by, 
You may hold the manse in fee, 
You may wed my spouse, may let my children’s 
memory of me die.’’* 


A few miles from here across the sea—I have only 
to walk a hundred yards beyond my garden-gate to 
see the headlands that mark the spot—the greatest of 
English poets since the seventeenth century spent his 
last night in England. 


It was in the autumn of 1820, 





“ an invitation from Mr. Shelley, a gentleman residing 
at Pisa, to spend the winter with him.’’ But the 
winter of 1820 set in early, with cold winds, and the 
wretched barque in which he was travelling was driven 
into Lulworth Cove, the only place of refuge in the 
terrible, rock-bound coast between Poole Harbour and 
Weymouth; it might have foundered on _ those 
treacherous ledges as the Hallowell, East Indiaman, had 
foundered a generation earlier on the rocks under 
St. Adelhm’s Head. Here in the lonely haven of 
Lulworth, Keats had repolished his lovely, and usually 
reputed last sonnet, to his love, ‘‘ Bright Star, would 
I were steadfast as thou art.’’ His real feelings had 

been expressed a few days earlier 
\ in a letter to his friend, Charles 
\ Armitage Brown, written off the 
~wwty Isle of Wight during a _ calm. 








‘IT wish for death every day and 


night to deliver me of _ these 
pains, and then I wish death 
away, for death would destroy 
even those pains which are better 
than nothing. . Land and_ sea, 
weakness and decline, are great 


separators, but death is the great 
divorcer for ever. When the pang 





has ceased to be. Yet everything 
he has experienced, every gay 
and carefree hour, will be repeated 
in the course of nature a million 
times over: his body may become 
dust, but his spiritual heritage is 
inextinguishable. It endures from 
generation to generation. As for 
what happens after the death of 
the individual body to his own 
peculiar flame of consciousness, so 
bright and stubborn, no man can be 
sure. Consciousness does not appear 
to grow any less with the decay 
of the corporal facilities, so there 
seems at least some material evidence 
for the Christian assumption that 
the soul continues after death. I, 
for one, am firmly convinced that 
it does, but of the shape in 
which it does so I can form no 
idea nor have I any wish to. 
Anticipation, so unavoidable in 
the life of this world, is a weariness 
to the mind and spirit; it is good 
to leave this greatest of all future 
events to the individual spirit as 
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CHRISTIAN 


DISCOVERED IN AN ESSEX: GARDEN : 
CHI-RHO MONOGRAM, FOUND BY CHANCE AT BRENTWOOD. 
PICTURES ARE ACTUAL SIZE, THE LOWER, WHICH INCLUDES AN 





of this has passed through my 
mind, I may say the bitterness of 
death is past.” Then the thought 
of the woman—so little worthy of 
him—whom he loved with all the 
intensity of his passionate nature 


OO OO OO OO ee rae ne Be 


recurred to his mind, and he 
added bitterly: ‘‘ The thought of 
leaving Miss Brawne is_ beyond 


everything horrible—the sense of 
darkness coming over me—I eternally 
see her figure eternally vanishing. .. . 
Is there another life ? Shall I awake 
and find all this a dream? There 
must be, we cannot be created for 
this sort of suffering.’’ And all this 
in an age when the atom bomb 
was unthought of and there were 
no Russians in Berlin. A few months 
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A TRULY REMARKABLE AND POSSIBLY UNIQUE ROMANO-BRITISH CHRISTIAN RING, RECENTLY 
THREE VIEWS OF A GOLD SIGNET RING, 


THE RING, IS SEVERAL TIMES MAGNIFIED. 


The story of the ring we show is nearly as remarkable as the ring itself. 
Major G. C. Plaistowe (of Hillside Walk, Brentwood) lies some 200 ft. 


BEARING THE 
THE TWO UPPER 
IMPRESSION MADE WITH 


The garden of 
from the old 


later and his sufferings were at an 
end, and the dust of this mighty 
English poet was laid in the little 
Protestant cemetery in Rome, now 
neglected by the country whose 
heritage he so immeasurably en- 
riched. The sufferings of the victims 











an adventure to be taken when it 
comes, as adventures should be 
taken, with courage and faith as 
staffs. It will be time enough to take 
one's bearings when the soul sets forth 
on its new voyage. The Christian 
Church exists to equip man to do so. 

At this season one thing, I find, 
astonishes me more and more: the 
inability of men to see that the 
affairs of this world matter com- 
paratively little. To judge by the 
way people speak of the atom bomb 
or of the dispute over Berlin between 
former allies, one would imagine 
that these things were of decisive 


Roman road to Colchester, and when he first took it over was rough grassland, having 
previously been under plough. Last winter he deep-trenched part of it for the first time 
and planted it with tomatoes. This summer, ‘ busy nipping out tomato-shoots [he writes] 
I spotted the dull gleam of my treasure as it lay half-revealed in the loam after heavy 
rain. On close examination, an adhesion of brick earth gave evidence of the fact that 
it had previously been buried some 18 ins. below the surface, just above our Essex clay.” 
This treasure is the gold ring we illustrate: a signet ring of yellow gold, weighing 
5 dwt. 8 gr., and bearing the Chi-Rho symbol, a monogram, that is, of the two Greek 
letters for Ch and R, indicating ‘‘ Christ."" The arch@ological evidence of Roman 
Christianity in Britain is in any case scanty and mainly takes the form of this mono- 
gram, found on pavements, tombstones, vessels and lead ingots; and it is possible that 
this ring may be unique so far as this country is concerned. The most remarkable 
Roman discovery of recent years, the Mildenhall Treasure, now in the British Museum, 
contains a number of silver spoons, three of which are engraved in the bowl with the 
Chi-Rho between the letters Alpha and Omega. The site of the ring’s discovery lies 
between the Roman road and a Roman encampment; and this, together with the fact 
that Roman bronze coins have been picked up in the district, suggest that the ring 
may have been part of a hoard buried in ancient times and dispersed by later ploughing. 
Further discoveries may yet be made in the neighbourhood, and Major Plaistowe writes: 


of Nagasaki and Hiroshima were no 
greater than his: there is no 
justice in this world, no equality 
and no enduring happiness. We 
are creatures of another air, and 
our sails, though we ignore the 
fact, are set for the ocean of death. 

A few months before his final 
illness, this great and still youthful 
Englishman — the bearer of the 
noblest spirit in England since 
Nelson’s death at Trafalgar—wrote 
a poem to Autumn which perfectly 
expressed the things of this world 
that matter, as manifested in this 
season of dying summer, savouring 
them to the full and living, as a 





and ultimate consequence. As winter 
obliterates the life of summer, it is as 
well to remember that they are not. 
Whether the atom bomb is used 
or not, whether the world goes 
to war again over the fate of its late enemies or enters 
upon a new era of peace, the unalterable fact remains : 
that I and every reader of this page, and every one 
of the countless living millions who have never heard 
of it, will die within a few years and will then enter 
upon some new and utterly different ~and at present 
inconceivable—state of life or moulder, it may be, in 
eternal unconsciousness, ' What will the atom bomb 
matter to us then, or General Kotikoff, or the gap in 
the balance of payments, or the wickedness or reverse 
of good Mr, Aneurin Bevan ? 

No more need we corn and clothing, feel of old terrestrial 

stress ; 

Chill detraction stirs no sigh... . 
Even the virtuous Mr. Molotoff won't care what 
lito may crown himself Emperor of the 


happens 


“| can assure you that future deep-trenching will be attended by a 


sifting of the soil." 


128 years ago, the joint lifetime only of two middle-aged 
men, Throughout the summer this young man, 
with a greater natural aptitude for enjoying and 
comprehending all that was best and most vital in life 
than probably any other Englishman of his time, 
had been lying on his back in a Hampstead villa, 
* helpless, irritable and hectic ; he seemed to be going 
out of life with a contempt for this world and no hope 
of the other."" Now, coughing his diseased lungs out, 
he was on a ship bound for Italy,in the hope, more 
of his friends than of himself, that the milder climate 
of Italy might save his life. It was considered essential 
that he should be gone before the winter, and he 
had received, as he told his love, Fanny Brawne, 


* Friends Beyond.” Thomas Hardy. (Macmillan and Co.) 





little judicious 





poet at his highest does live and as 
a man should live, in the passing, 
God-given moment : 


Where are the songs of Spring? Ay, where are they ? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too— 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The redbreast whistles from a garden-croft ; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


And as I walk along the cliffs of southern Purbeck 
and see the fall of another year, I like to think of 
Keats's spirit revisiting this, to him, ultimate corner 
of England, 

a portion of the loveliness 
Which once he made more lovely. 
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THE OPENING OF MANCEUVRES AND THE LARGEST HOME FLEET CRUISE OUT OF HOME WATERS SINCE THE WAR: CRUISERS OF THE HOME FLEET, HEADED BY H.M.S. DIADEM, LEAVING 
ENGLAND FOR THE THREE-DAY EXERCISE WHICH PRECEDED THE AUTUMN CRUISE TO THE WEST INDIES AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


N the front page 

of this issue 

we show the flagship 
of the Home Fleet, 
H.M.S. Duke of York, 
leaving Portland for 
a three-day exercise, 
to be followed by the 
autumn cruise. Here 
we show other units 
taking part in what 
is said to be the first 
time that so large a 
force has left Home 
waters since the war. 
The units taking part 
include the 35,000-ton 
battleship Duke of 
York, the 23,000-ton 
carrier /llustrious, 
two light carriers, 
Theseus and Ven- 
geance, three Dido- 
class cruisers, the 
5700-ton Diadem and 
the 5450-ton Cleo- 
patra and Sirius, 
and a number of 
destroyers and auxili- 
ary vessels. /Ilus- 
trious and some 
smaller craft are not 
taking part in the 
cruise which follows 
the exercise, and are 
returning to home 
ports. The main 
body will proceed 
(with the First Lord 
of the Admiralty 
as an observer in 
Admiral Sir R. 
McGrigor’s flagship, 
H.M.S. Duke of York) 
on the first phase of 
the cruise to the 
West Indies, reaching 
Trinidad early this 

month. 


THE FLEET CARRIER H.M.S. ILLUSTRIOUS, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE AIR AT THE BEGINNING OF THE THREE-DAY COMBINED SEA AND AIR EXERCISE WHICH 
PRECEDED THE HOME FLEET’S AUTUMN CRUISE. ILLUSTRIOUS DOES NOT TAKE PART IN THE FULL CRUISE 


NAVAL TRAINING ON THE GRAND SCALE: THE OPENING OF THE HOME FLEET EXERCISE AND AUTUMN CRUISE. 
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THE “MOUSETRAP MECHANICS” 
SIMPLIFIED IN A US. “THEATRE 








CHAIN-REACTION—THE BASIS OF THE 


ATOMIC BOMB 
MOUSETRAPS ARE TRIGGERED WITH 


(AND OF FIRE)—DEMONSTRATED : FIFTY 
CORKS, 


A CORK IS DROPPED IN, AND (SEE BELOW). 


SCIENCE FOR THE 


MILLION: A MODEL, 
CONVERTED INTO 


SHOWING HOW A 
A CIRCULAR MOTION: 


FIELD OF FORCE 
FROM NEW 


CAN BE 
YORK’S ‘‘ THEATRE OF 


ATOMS.” 


HOW T 
ATTAC 





———-CHAIN-REACTION BEGINS-——-THAT IS, AS THE FLYING CORKS RELEASE MORE AND MORE 
TRIGGERS, MORE AND MORE PENT-UP SOURCES OF POWER-—MOUS 


RAPS-——-ARE SET FREE. 


ELECTRICITY MADE 


VISIBLE THE 
NEGATIVE POLES 


SPARK JUMPING THE GAP 
THE SAME FORCE 


THAT LIGHTS THE 
ATOM: SMASHING 


BETWEEN POSITIVE 


AND “ FLYING 
DOMESTIC LAMP 


SAUSAGES "" ATTACK A 
AND POWERS 
THE GIANT 


MOLECULE 
THROUGH A 


AFFECTS 
IN THE HISTORY 


100,000-VOLT 
PASSAGE THE EXTERIOR 
MACHINES 


OF ATOMIC 


SURGES OF ELECTRICITY, WHOSE 
GLASS TUBE OF AIR MOLECULES, A MILESTONE 


SCIENCE, 
Since 1945, atomic science, and especially its grimmest aspect, nuclear fission 


have supplied to the man-in-the-street all over the world a constant background 
of wonder, amazement and horror—all justified. But 
forces locked in the 


since the release of the 
atom may very well 


commonplace (and, for that matter, as basically mystifying) a source of industrial 
in future generations 


through their 
become as 


and domestic power as electricity, the Westinghouse Electric Corporation of 
America, 


research laboratories, have sought to familiarise the 
general public with some aspects of the new science. 


They have produced a 
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ATOMIC SCIENCE: NUCLEAR FISSION 
ATOMS ” FOR THE MAN-IN-THE-STREET. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE ‘ATOM DISPLAYED: THE GLASS, BALLS AT THE CIRCUMFERENC!I 
REPRESENT ELECTRONS, THOSE AT THE CENTRE THE CLOSELY-PACKED NUCLEUS. 


HOW THE NEUTRON SPLITS THE NUCLEUS: CARBON DIOXIDE ROCKETS (WITH ‘ SPARKLERS ” 
ATTACHED) ARE FIRED AT A BALLOON, BURST IT AND RELEASE SMALLER BALLOONS. 





AN ATOMIC SCIENTIST AT PLAY: A LIGHTHEARTED INTERLUDE AT NEW YORK'S “ THEATRE INDISPENSABLE FOR THE SCIENTIFIC SOOTHSAYER / A “CRYSTAL BALL,” WITH A FLUOR- 
OF ATOMS,” WITH A 200,000-VOLT ELECTRIC CHARGE GIVING “ HAIR-RAISING EFFECTS ESCENT COATING, MADE TO GLOW WITH THE ULTRA-SHORT WAVES OF THE KIND USED IN 
TO THE SCIENTIST WHO SITS ON THE ELECTRODE RADAR. THE BALL [8 NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER POWER, 


sort of scientific variety show, a collection of lively object-lessons which they from August 23 to September 19. We illustrate here some of the more 
have called ‘‘ Theatre of Atoms." This display, after a nine-weeks tour of ‘ photogenic "' exhibits in which electricity, fluorescence, and even mousetraps, 
the State of Texas, has recently been a prominent exhibit in the New York are employed to lead the bystander along an easy road towards the atomic 
City Golden Anniversary Show; held at Grand Central Palace, New York, mysteries and to convince him that science can control-this new prime-mover 
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A LIFETIME IN TIERR 


“ UTTERMOST PART OF THE EARTH”: By E. LUCAS BRIDGES.* 


100 cette aia TT as 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


ee 1) Sere years ago,’’ writes Mr. Tschiffely, ‘‘ while 

1 living in the Argentine, occasionally I heard 
stories about a certain inglés who was a kind of ‘ White 
Chief’ among the Fuegian Indians, besides being looked 
upon by many as the uncrowned King of Patagonia. 
When I decided to visit Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego, 
my determination was to run this almost legendary 
Indio Blancoto earth. In Tierra del Fuego I was informed 
that this Will-of-the-wisp was in a remote valley among 
the Andes in Southern Chile. There and then I made up 
my mind to continue my man-hunt. Some weeks later, 
after having traversed imposing mountain ranges of 
singular beauty, I arrived at a ranch situated in a vast 
valley. <A tall, weather-beaten man came out of a 
door to greet me. This was my man.” 

The ‘‘ man,’ who has spent forty years of his life 
among the Fuegian Indians, has now written a large and 
comprehensive book. It is, as it were, a book of several 
kinds. It is a biography of his father, the Rev. Thomas 
Bridges,’ who settled in Tierra del Fuego as a missionary 
eighty years ago and brought up a family there. It is 
the autobiography of one who has spent his lifetime 
there, working and exploring. And it is a study of the 
characters, daily lives, legends, habits and history of a 
number of remarkable and disappearing tribes whom no 
man, before Mr. Bridges, has known so closely and so long. 
In whatever aspect it is considered, it is a fascinating book, 
rich in strange scenes and stories. But almost the strangest 
story of all, and certainly the longest, is told, not in the 
main body of the book, but in an appendix, and relates not 
to adventures in the wild, or savage superstitions, but 
to the adventures of some inscribed pieces of paper. 

In an appendix there is told one of the strangest 
stories in the history of philological, or any other, 
scholarship. Mr. Bridges’ father, as a young man, 
began a dictionary of the language of the Yamana Indians. 
It was an extremely difficult task. He had to invent a 





A RITUAL DANCE OF THF ONA INDIANS OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 
REFERRED TO AS A SNAKE DANCE BY MR. BRIDGES. 
‘Sometimes the men and lads, their bodies, arms and legs encircled with 
clear, horizontal stripes of white paint on a deep red background, would 
gather stealthily in a clump of trees near the village. They would stand 
side by side in a line, each with his arms round his neighbours’ shoulders, 
as in a Rugby scrum.” 
phonetic alphabet of his own to record some of the sounds, 
and it was a laborious matter to get the Indians to pro- 
nounce their words with unmistakeable clarity—after all, 
a Yamana missionary might find the same difficulty with 
the modern British. But had he not undertaken the 
task Yamana would in all likelihood have joined the 
“lost "’ languages. Recording it meant spending a life- 
time in those remote, inhospitable parts (Mr. Bridges 
worked at his task until he died, and by then his dictionary 
contained 32,000 words, and he was still working on a 
grammar), and the Yamanas were rapidly dying out. 
When Darwin saw them there were 3,000 of them—a 
hardy and well-developed race, if not quite the gigantic 
fire-worshippers of old legend. The usual thing happened. 
rhe diseases of civilisation killed the natives like flies. 
ty 1884 there were a thousand of them. In that year 
an expedition from Buenos Aires brought measles with it. 
Measles, to primitive and unaccustomed people, is as 
deadly as bubonic plague would be to ourselves, and the 
tribe was reduced to 400. There were 170 left in 1908, 
and ‘ the end of November, 1932, saw only 43 survivors, 
including some half-breeds, hangers-on of the settlements, 
whose speech had lost its purity and become interlarded 
with Spanish terms. Thus the opportunity which Mr. 
Bridges enjoyed was one that would never occur again.”’ 

rhe exceptional nature of Bridges’ work was recog- 
nised by no less an adventurer and rogue than the 
* Uttermost Part of the Earth.” By EB. Lucas Bridges. With an Intro- 
duction by A, F. Tychiffely, Mlustrated, (Hodder and Stoughton ; 408.) 





celebrated Dr. F. A. Cook, who temporarily 
deceived the world into believing that he had 
reachéd the North Pole in company with a 
strangely-named Eskimo 


called: Etukishook. 





ONA INDIANS—ORIGINAL LORDS OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 
By Courtesy of Mr. A. A. Cameron, 
“ The Ona tribe... 
inhabited the interior 
of the main island 
and its northern and 
eastern coasts. ... 
The only weapons 
used by the Ona were 
bows and arrows and 
they lived almost 
entirely on guanaco 
meat. They clothed 
themselves in the 
skins of these ani- 
mals, and used them 
also for their 
shelters.”’ 


(Reproductions from 
the Book “ Utter- 
most Part of the 
Earth”’ ; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, 
Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton Ltd.) 





AN ONA FROM THE NORTH OF TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 


From Mr. Franciscovil’s Collection, by Courtesy of 
+. Prancisco Campos Menendez. 
The inhabitants of Tierra del Fuego fall into four groups, 
the Alacaloof, the Yahgan, the Ona and the Aush (or Eastern 
Ona), When Mr. E. Lucas Bridges first knew the country, 
the Ona “ were as different from the Yahgan and Alacaloof 
as Redskins from Ancient Britons. The canoe Indians greatly 
feared . . . (these) inhabitants of a rugged land where no 
white man had ever trod.” 


A DEL FUEGO. 
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Dr. Cook, pretending 
that American friends 
of his would finance 
the publication of the 
great work, received 
a promise of the MS. 
from Mr. Bridgesand, 
in 1898, Mr. Bridges 
having just died, 
collected it from the 
family when return- 
nig from the Antarc- 
tic. Fifty years 
have elapsed since 
then, during which no 
member of the family 
has set eyes on it. But it has now turned up again: 
in occupied Germany, of all places. 

Dr. Cook wrote a few letters and then relapsed into 
silence. Twelve years after he had been seen in Tierra 
del Fuego, the family heard, from Scandinavian scientists 
who called at their sheep station, that the dictionary was 
being printed at the Royal Observatory in Brussels, and 
had already been advertised as the work of Dr. Frederick 
A, Cook. This was not to be borne. Mr. Lucas Bridges 
went to Brussels and discovered that this was true, and 
that the Belgian Parliament had even voted 22,000 francs 
to help with the publication of the magnum opus of the 
illustrious anthropologist, Dr. Cook, at the foot of whose 
projected cover was a statement, in small type, that the 
Rev. Thomas Bridges had been “‘ instrumental in collecting 
the words '’—which, after all, is a help when one is com- 
piling a dictionary. It was agreed that the work of 
publication should go on, with a correct ascription. 

It was a long job, as the alphabet used had to be 
transcribed into a universal phonetic system. Before the 
work could be published and its durability assured by the 
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MR. E. LUCAS BRIDGES, THE AUTHOR OF 
‘“‘ UTTERMOST PART OF THE EARTH,” THE 
BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE, 


Mr. Bridges was born in 1874 at Ushaia, 
in Tierra del Fuego, where his father and 
mother settled as missionaries in 1869. 
Although he now lives in Buenos Aires, and 
for some time lived in Southern Chile, the 
majority of his life has been spent in the 
“uttermost part of the earth,” Tierra del 
Fuego, where he was looked upon as a 
“White Chief.” 





DISPLAYING HATRED FOR THE WOMEN : A RITUAL PERFORMANCE 
OF THE ONA. 
“ Another hideous display would be given by two or three men. They 
would come out of the Hain (Lodge meeting-place) and, squatting on the 
ground nearby, would start making ejaculations of disgust and pulling 
ugly faces to show their hatred and scorn of the women, who, unfortunately, 
were too far away to appreciate the efforts of their menfolk.” 
distribution of copies all over the world, the war of 1914 
came and Belgium was occupied. The manuscript vanished 
again, and it was another fifteen years before a member 
of the family received a letter from a Dr, Hestermann, 
of the University of Miinster, in Germany, saying that both 
dictionary and grammar were in his hands. The author’s 
daughter went to Germany, Dr. Hestermann was left in 
charge, and in 1933 a limited edition of 300 copies was 
printed in Austria and distributed to universities and 
libraries. But, as the old song says, “‘ this isn’t the end 
of this horrid affair.’ The MS. was retained for a time by 
the Professor for further study. In 1939 it was to have 
been brought to England, having been accepted by the 
British Museum, but one more Great War broke out. 
When that ended both Dr. Hestermann and the MS. had 
disappeared. Prolonged search was made. At last a letter 
came from H.Q. 21st Army Group saying, “ Dr. 
Hestermann was discovered by a Military Government 
officer and led by him to the kitchen cupboard of a farm- 
house, where the manuscript was kept. Dr. Hestermann 
was apparently only too glad to hand it over into safe 
keeping.’’ One more hitch (for in some way the University 
of Liége was thought to have a claim on the document) and 
at last, early in 1946, the manuscript arrived at the British 
Museum. It is sad to think that, after a literary work has 
survived such amazing vicissitudes, one will never be 
seriously tempted to peruse it. But the philologists are 
doubtless busy, in the hopes of establishing some distant 


Telationship between the language of the Yamana and 


those, say, of the Hungarians, Japanese, Finns and Basques. 
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ROYAL YACHT-RACING ON 


Bluebottle, the Dragon-class yacht presented to T.R.H. Princess Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Edinburgh by the Island Sailing Club (1.0.W.) on the occasion of their 
wedding, has been racing this season and has won four races, been placed second 
four times and third eight times. The Duke of Edinburgh himself sailed her 
towards the end of the season. The ash tiller was presented to their Royal 
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THE SOLENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH AT THE TILLER OF BLUEBOTTLE. 


Highnesses by the Royal Naval Dockyard, Chatham, and is carved with part of 
Princess Elizabeth's coat-of-arms, the Royal cipher and naval crown. The yacht 
has a dark-blue hull set off by a crimson boot-top, and her racing flag has the 
Royal cipher on a blue field. Besides her white racing sails, the yacht has a suit 
in royal blue with a daffodil spinnaker. (Photograph by Baron.) 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: TOPICAL NEWS OF THE GLOBE IN PICTURES. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN’S INSTITUTE MEMBERS: MARCHAM PARK, ABINGDON, RECENTLY 
OPENED AS DENMAN COLLEGE AND A W.I. RESIDENTIAL TRAINING CENTRE. 
The Women’s Institutes are certainly one of the most remarkable developments in the English countryside 
of to-day. Now, asa result of their own subscriptions and a grant from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
they are to have a national residential training centre. Marcham Park, a country house of Georgian design, 
near Abingdon, has been purchased, and was opened on September 24 by Sir Richard Livingstone. 


COMMEMORATING THE POLISH AIRMEN WHO FELL IN THE WAR: A STRIKING TESTIMONIAL 


see Ri t4s i ~. 
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A POWER STATION IN CHARMING RIVERSIDE SURROUNDINGS : KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES POWER 
STATION, THE FIRST PART OF WHICH IS TO BE OPENED BY THE KING ON OCTOBER 27. 
Kingston-upon-Thames power station, which will be the first of the great new electric power stations to come into 
operation, is here seen as the first part approaches completion. It stands at the head of the long and pleasant 
reach of the Thames above Teddington Lock. His Majesty, who will be accompanied by the Queen, has 
arranged to open the first part on October 27. The ultimate capacity of the station will be 120,000 kilowatts. 


TO THE EFFICACY OF THE MAKING HIS’ FIRST PUBLIC APPEARANCE SINCE THE 


THE STRIKING MEMORIAL TO BE UNVEILED AT NORTHOLT. BERLIN AIR-LIFT ; THE MILLIONTH SACK ARRIVING AT GATOW, ATTEMPT ON HIS LIFE IN JULY: SIGNOR TOGLIATTI IN ROME. 


Inscribed ‘ To the Memory of Fallen Polish Airmen,” with the battle “From Fassberg with compliments” reads the tag on the millionth The Italian Communist leader, Signor Togliatti, made his first public 
honours of “ Britain, Atlantic, Dieppe, Western Desert, sack of coal delivered by air to Berlin by the British and US. Air yy since the attempt on his life with a speech to a Communist 
y 


” 


“ Italy,” “ France,” “ Belgium,” “ Holland 


and “Germany,” and Forces. Fassberg is in the British Zone, and is where coal supplies ral 


in Rome on September 26. Referring to the attempted assassina- 


carrying the Polish eagle, this memorial is to be unveiled early in are assembled for the Allied air-supply of Berlin. The millionth sack tion, he attacked those who tried to create discord by violent methods. 
November at Northolt, Middlesex, was delivered on September 20, He also attacked the Western Powers. 


GUINEAS FOR THE GRECIANS: THE LORD MAYOR (SIR FREDERICK WELLS) MAKING 


THE HISTORIC ANNUAL DONATIONS TO THE BOYS OF CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 


LISTING HEAVILY SHORTLY BEFORE SHE WAS ABANDONED: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON 
BOARD THE BRITISH STEAMER LEICESTER WHOSE CREW WERE RESCUED IN MID-ATLANTIC. 


As in every year, boys of Christ's Hospital paid their visit to St. Sepulchre’s Church, in the City, and were received After a heavy battering from an Atlantic hurricane,*the British steamer Leicester (formerly Samesh), 


by the Lord 
traditional dreas receivi 


Although Christ's Hospital is now at Horsham, the school’s links with the City are still very close. 


ayor at the Mansion House on Sept. 21. Our picture shows some of the Grecians (senior boys) in their in ballast from London to New York, developed a list of 55 degrees and was leaking badly in the heavy 
ne the usual gift of a guinea from the Lord Mayor. Junior boys receive a smaller sum, seas. On September 16 the ship was abandoned and the captain and twenty of the crew were taken off 


by the Argentine ship 7ropero, and eighteen of the crew by the U.S. ship Cecil NV. Bean. 
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THE “ PEACEMAKER’S” LAST JOURNEY: 
COUNT BERNADOTTE RETURNS HOME. 
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AT THE BEGINNING OF THE LAST JOURNEY: THE BODIES OF COUNT BERNADOTTE 
AND COLONEL SEROT BEING TAKEN BY AMBULANCE TO HAIFA, 
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THE -ARRIVAL IN PARIS: M. ROBERT SCHUMAN, THE FRENCH FOREIGN MINISTER, PAYING HIS LAST 


“RESPECTS TO COUNT BERNADOTTE AND COLONEL SEROT AT ORLY AIRPORT. 


THE RETURN HOME: COUNT BERNADOTTE’S COFFIN ARRIVING AT STOCKHOLM, WHERE } 
IT WAS MET BY HIS WIDOW AND TWO SONS, BERTIL (LEFT) AND FOLKE (RIGHT). } 


The body of Count Folke Bernadotte, the United Nations’ mediator in Palestine, who 
was brutally assassinated in Jerusalem on September 17, was taken by aip to Sweden 
for burial in his’ own country. The aircraft, bearing the bodies of Count Bernadotte 
and his French observer, Colonel Serot, landed at Orly Airport, Paris, on September 21. 
High officials of the United Nations and others were present to pay tribute to its 
two distinguished servants who had lost their lives in its cause. Later, the body of 
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THE UNITED NATIONS’ AIRCRAFT, CARRYING THE BODIES OF COUNT 
AND COLONEL SEROT, AFTER ITS ARRIVAL IN SWITZERLAND QN 
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FINAL STAGES 
\ OF THE Last} 


PAYING TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF THE “ PEACEMAKER” AT ORLY 
AIRPORT: (L. TO R., FACING CAMERA) SIR ALEXANDER CADOGAN, 
MR. BEVIN, MR. MARSHALL, MR. MACKENZIE KING AND M, HENRI SPAAK. 
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LEAVING THE GUSTAV VASA CHURCH IN STOCKHOLM: THE COFFIN ON AN OPEN CARRIAGE 
DRAWS BY BOY SCOUTS AND FOLLOWED BY COUNTESS BERNADOTTE AND HER SONS, 


Count Bernadotte was placed once more in the aircraft, which arrived at Stockholm later in 
the day. On Sunday, September 26, thousands of the peaple of Stockholm followed 
the body of Count Bernadotte to his last resting-place. The service was attended by 
King Gustay and other members of the Royal family, as well as representatives of the 
United Nations. The short service in the crematorium was, at thé express wish of 
Countess Bernadotte, attended by near relatives only. 
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HE late General Patton was a brilliant 
as well as a controversial figure. He 
mingled flair with his dash and impetuosicy. 
All. troops fought well for him. It is often 
said that he handled armoured forces with 
exceptional vigour and skill, with a sug- 
gestion that this was his sole achievement ; 
but study of his actions proves that he was 
equally successful with infantry. He was the 
very soul of the offensive, the apostle of 
movement. In his greatest and most famous campaigns, 
in command of the Third U.S. Army from August, 1944, to 
May, 1945, the speed of his advances and the weight of his 
blows again and again created world-wide astonishment 
and admiration. The fact that he was turned loose on the 
marching wing of the Allied armies after all the slogging 
battles in Normandy had made his opportunity may account 
for some part of his initial success, but by no means for all. 
And that factor had ceased to exist by the time of his 
sensational campaign in the Palatinate in March, 1945, and 
during his terrific thrust to the 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
WAR AS GENERAL PATTON KNEW IT. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


undoubtedly the belief that the 21st Army Group received 
resources which should have gone to the Third U.S. Army 
and a national jealousy that a British commander should 
be entrusted with American troops. Needless to say, his 
own countrymen are not spoken of in this tone, but 
General Eisenhower is criticised and virtually accused of 
ingratitude to the Third U.S. Army respecting its services 
in defeating the German offensive in the Ardennes. 
Undoubtedly the period during which General Patton 
was most unhappy was that from late September to early 
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November, 1944, a period of bad weather in 
which operations were much restricted. Yet 
it was then that he secured an improved 
holding beyond the Moselle, which enabled 
him to launch a successful winter offensive 
immediately afterwards, take Metz by storm, 
and advance to the Sarre. Moreover, he kept 
his battle casualties down to reasonable pro- 
portions, though those from sickness became 
. alarmingly high and ‘ replacements’’ were 
inadequate to fill the gaps. The Third U.S. Army’s progress 
was checked by the Ardennes offensive, to assist in stemming 
which, by counter-attacking the enemy’s left flank, it had to 
withdraw large forces from its own front and send them post- 
haste to the north. General Patton was called upon tocounter- 
attack as soon as he could assemble six divisions for the 
purpose, but he offered to begin the counter-attack with three 
only on December 22, two-and-a-half days after the project 
was put before him. It was, in fact, begun at 6 a.m. that 
morning. This incident furnishes a higher tribute to the 
Army’s staff work and organisation 
than its own rapid advances; to 





Danube and into Bohemia in May. 
He was a great instrument of war, 
though not an easy one to handle. 
He was always calling for more 
divisions, with sanguine promises 


of performance if he got them. If =_— 


he did get them the promises were . man FS 
generally fulfilled. If the troops s Va 
were withheld, he was prepared to gs 

attack with what he had, and when ow Asch 

permitted to do so usually justified 2) 


his optimism. In all cases he wanted { 
to attack, and raged almost to insub- 
ordination if he were not allowed to. 

There were some flaws also in 
his composition. Perhaps a very 
rough tongue ought not to be 
counted among them. Military 
subordinates do not seriously object 
to a hot temper and a fund of lurid 
language in a chief who conducts 
them to victory after victory ; and 
indeed the sayings of General 
Patton, genuine and apocryphal, 
discussed in billets and round camp 
fires, exercised a stimulating in- 
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fluence. But he was jealous, and FROM SEVENTH 
he could be bitter and unfair. He Sey 
left a diary, which it has not been MOVEMENT OF THIRD 11S ARMY DIVISIONS Sex 
considered prudent to publish, and 1-9 MAY 1945 
Se ee AND ENEMY SITUATION 9 MAY 1945 ra 


intended for publication, and now 
issued with, his editor tells us, only 
a single minor excision.* Unfor- 
tunately, a stimulating personality 
is not in itself a guarantee of a 





CROSSING THE DANUBE AND ENTERING 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA AND AUSTRIA 
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stimulating narrative. The art of 
literary presentation is illusive and 
hard to analyse. Take, for example, 


Major-General Sir Francis de Guin- , eee ee Sa 
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maintain a rapid advance is difficult, 
but to snatch a powerful force off 
its line of operations, switch it to 
another front and throw it into 
action with the speed attained in 
this instance, must be accounted 
even more so. 

General Patton looked with an 
unfavourable eye upon the offen- 
sive across the-Rhine north of the 
Ruhr by the 2rst Army Group, to 
which the Ninth U.S. Army had 
been attached. This was mainly 
because he believed that, unless he 
himself achieved something spec- 
tacular first, all "resources would be 
transferred to it and his Third U.S. 
Army would find itself in the part 
of spectator. Perhaps also he was 
instinctively against great set-pieces 
unless they were absolutely 
necessary, whereas by this time 
the Rhine could have been crossed 
almost anywhere, provided that 
the equipment could have been 
brought to the spot. He selected 
as his crossing-place Oppenheim, 
between Mannheim and Mainz, 
where there was a barge-harbour, 
and he got over before the 2rst 
Army Group. Beyond the Rhine 
he ran loose, as he had in August 
of the previous year. His sweep 
to the Danube, into Czechoslovakia 
and Austria, was among the 
sensations of the war ; but he could 
easily have gone much farther had 
he not been directed to halt in 
order to give the Russians room 
to advance to their objectives— 














gand’s ‘ Operation Victory.’’ The 





writer would not claim to be a 
craftsman. He used the language 
and did not avoid the clichés of 
the Service. Yet asure eye for what 
was telling and a gift for marshalling 
facts made his book of absorbing 
interest. In my experience civilians, 
including women, read it as eagerly 
as soldiers. In this field General 
Patton cannot compete. His book is generally readable, and 
more than that in patches, but none can pretend that it 
lives up to the standard of the man and his achievements. 

The story starts with the landing of the forces under 
his command in Morocco ; but in this phase the book is at 
its weakest, padded out with official luncheons, parades and 
pictures of the receptions and shooting parties of Moroccan 
magnates. Two sentences contain the only sketch of a 
British personality which appears from first to last, that of 
General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson. ‘“ He is a very large 
man and quite jovial. I was more impressed with him than 
with almost any other British officer I have met.”” As 
regards the invasion of Sicily, General Patton contents 
himself for the most part with casual impressions. One 
or two of the stories of this period are pleasant. He was 
anxious to get some champagne, but the only man in 
Sicily who could obtain it was a bootlegger, and he was in 
gaol. He had to be got out through the good offices of a 
bishop and, having sold the champagne, went back to his 
cell of his own accord. At Agrigento the General asked the 
mayor whether the damage to the Temple of Hercules had 
been done by an earthquake. The reply was that it ‘‘ was 
an unfortunate incident of the other war." The other war 
proved to be the Second Punic War, One Sicilian came to 
complain of the Moroccan Goums. He said that murder, 
theft and rape were to be expected occasionally from such 
troops, but that these had gone so far as to kill his rabbits 
and skin them in the parlour, 

When the campaign in North-West Europe is reached 
the narrative becomes much more military in character. 
We should like to have character-sketches of such remark- 
able subordinates as Generals Eddy, Walker and Van Fleet ; 
but though the narrator seems to want to tell us something 
about their qualities, he cannot put them over. General 
Patton was at one with Field Marshal Montgomery, on the 
other flank of the advance, in desiring above all else to get 
over the Rhine at the earliest possible moment, and in his 
firm belief that the war could be brought to an end in Europe 
in 1944; but there was a sharp difference of opinion as to 
how it was to be done. And it is needless to add that 
both wanted to do it, even if the other had to be “ grounded " 
for want of supplies and fuel. Patton never mentions any 
meeting with Montgomery, and makes less than a dozen 
allusions to him ‘in the whole course of the book, but almost 
every allusion contains a sneer, The main cause is 
*” War As I Kaew It." By General George S. Patton, Jr. 
Annotated by Colonel Raul D. Harkins. (W. H. Allen ; 18s.) 





AMONG THE SENSATIONS OF THE WAR; AND THE BEGINNING OF THE END: A MAP SHOWING THE FINAL STAGES 
OF GENERAL PATTON'S TERRIFIC THRUST TO THE DANUBE AND INTO BOHEMIA IN MAY, 1945, WITH THE THIRD 


U.S. ARMY, WHICH HE HAD LED FROM FRANCE, 


In the article on this page, Captain Falls says of General Patton: “ His sweep to the Danube, into Czechoslovakia and Austria, 

was among the sensations of the war; but he could easily have gone much tarther had 

order to give the Russians room to advance to their objectives—a mistaken 
confidence that he could have reached Prague 


Map reproduced from “‘War As | Knew It"; by Courtesy of the Publishers, W. H. Allen. 





“THE \VERY SOUL OF THE OFFENSIVE, THE APOSTLE 


OF MOVEMENT": THE LATE GENERAL GEORGE 5. 

PATTON, JR., WHOSE NARRATIVE OF HIS CAMPAIGNS IN 

NORTH AFRICA AND ON THE CONTINENT IS DISCUSSED 
ON THIS PAGE. 


The late General Patton, who had the reputation of the most 
colourful gevennaliy in the United States Army, died at Heidelberg 
on Decem 21, 1945, following a car accident near Mannheim on 
December 9. He saw service in World War |. and, in 1918, commanded 
the 304th Brigade of the Tank Corps. In World War I!. he commanded 
the Ist Armoured Corps, the Seventh Army in the invasion of Sicily, 
and in 1944 took command of the U.S. Third Army in Europe. le 
led this force from France to the Danube and into Bohemia. In 
October, 1945, he was 
Army. His narrative of his cam 
Knew It,” has conentty been pub! 
yril Falls on this page. 
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a mistaken policy, as it now appears. 
It can be said with confidence that 
he could have reached Prague 
considerably ahead of them. The 
final pages of the book contain 
aphorisms on the art of war, several 


author was both strategist and 
tactician, and some brief accounts 
of episodes in his life, entitled ‘‘ Earning my Pay.” 

The story goes that when General Patton commanded 
a cavalry division at home, on the occasion of its horse show 
he used at the last moment to dash into the arena in a 
powerful car, tear across it, and pull up so suddenly in 
front of the opposite gate that his brakes screamed and the 
tan flew up in a cloud. Showmanship has often been called 
into alliance with military leadership. Alexander, Casar and 
Napoleon used it, - Wellington got on without it, and, if 
he was not over-popular, at least his troops did all that 
was required of them. General Patton certainly believed in 
it. A man of exceptional physical courage, he considered 
that modern war made demands upon that quality in the 
commander as high as in any age, and that he should 
frequently show himself well forward and under fire. He 
practised what he preached, but his suggestion as to how 
such acts should be emphasised might almost be called “slim.” 
It was that the commander should, when possible, drive up 
to the front by car but return in one of the little Piper Cub 
aircraft which could make a landing anywhere. Then, he 
remarks, the troops always see him going forward but never 
see him moving toward the rear. This passage may appear 
to many to exhibit the less engaging side of his showmanship. 
At all events, it proves that this was not the spontaneous 
and instinctive conduct of a bluff andjhearty man but was 
carefully thought out. In another passage this is confirmed. 

At the same time, he possessed a warm heart and ready 
sympathies. He had a deep affection and admiration for 
the American soldier, and he was always readier to praise 
than to blame. Like other hasty-tempered commanders, 
he acquired a reputation for sacking subordinate leaders 
which the facts do not appear to support; and actually 
he was long-suffering with the trier. It is a pity that his 
habit of smiling at himself, to which many people have 
borne witness, is not illustrated in this narrative, perhaps 
because he had not time to prepare it more thoroughly, 
but more probably because he lacked the necessary skill. 
His genuine humour makes only rare appearances in these 
pages, and its absence robs us of the power to appreciate 
an important feature of his personality. He experienced 
little or nothing of war's adversity, when the best com- 
mander can only patch and prevent defeat turning into 
complete disaster, and in this sense was a lucky warrior. 
But few in modern times have made better use of their 
opportunities. He made a mark upon the annals of war- 
fare which will not easily be erased, and the United States 
Army, in particular, will prove both unwise and ungrateful 
if it should ever forget him. 
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UNDER INDIAN RULE: HYDERABAD AT THE 
TIME OF THE SURRENDER; AND AFTER. 


PRISONERS-OF-WAR: A COLUMN OF RAZAKARS, MEMBERS OF THE PRIVATE ARMY OF THE 


MUSLIM PARTY IN HYDERABAD, FILING PAST AN ARMED INDIAN SOLDIER. 


GREETED BY THE PRINCE OF BERAR (LEFT) AFTER HIS RELEASE FROM PRISON : 
SWAMI RAMANAND TIRTH, PRESIDENT OF THE HYDERABAD STATE CONGRESS PARTY, 





THE END OF THE FIVE-DAY WAR AGAINST HYDERABAD : INDIAN 
TANKS ENTERING SECUNDERABAD, WHERE THE INHABITANTS 
APPEARED TO BE MORE INTERESTED IN THE CAMERA, 


DURING THE FORMAL SURRENDER 
OF HYDERABAD TO INDIA ON 
SEPTEMBER 17: HYDERABAD 
MILITARY POLICE BEING DISARMED 
BY SOLDIERS OF THE INDIAN ARMY, 


INCE September 17, the 

end of the five-day war 
between India and Hyder- 
abad, reports from the latter 
indicate that the State 
authorities are co-operating 
with the military governor, 
Major-Gen. J. N. Choudhury, 
in restoring confidence and 
disarming the Razakars. It 
is gathered that the Govern- 
ment of India is in no hurry 
to displace the present mili- 
tary governor. Although in 
the cities the Razakars have 
been disbanded, they were 
recently reported as still 
operating in certain country 
districts. It is disclosed 
that the Indian garrison in 
Secunderabad is about 
10,000 troops and that part 
of the Hyderabad army 
which has not been disarmed 
is co-operating with the 
Indian military authorities. 
A message from the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, dated 
September 22, formally 
requested the Secretary- 
General of the United 
Nations to note that the 
complaint made by his 
Government to the Security 
Council had been withdrawn 
by him. Discussions on the 
future of Hyderabad have 

started in Delhi. 


AFTER THE SURRENDER : MAJOR-GENERAL EL EDROOS (LEFT), COMMANDER OF THE HYDERABAD 
FORCES, WITH MAJOR-GENERAL J. N. CHOUDHURY, THE INDIAN COMMANDER. 
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FTER three years of.‘ peace,” it is perhaps 
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of which it bears-little resemblance. With Rolls- 


timely to review briefly the aircraft which equip THE FRONT o LINE : AIR POWER Royce Griffon engine driving two three-blade contra- 


the first-line squadrons of the Royal Air Force and 
the Naval Air Arm. We have been warned to expect 
that future wars will be waged by button-pushers, so 
perhaps the more credulous may be surprised to 


OF GREAT BRITAIN TO-DAY. 


rotating airscrews, folding wings, arrester gear and 
other naval paraphernalia, the Seafire 47 has a 
maximum speed of 452 m.p.h: at 20,100 ft; and a 
maximum range of 940 miles. Its standard arma- 


learn that, with very few exceptions, Britain’s firs- By LEONARD BRIDGMAN, Compiler and Editor of “fane’s ment of four 20-mm. cannon can be augmented by 


line air strength is composed of a family of aircraf 
whose origins date back to the last war. ; 

The first-line R.A.F. fighters are the Gloster Meteor, 
a high-altitude interceptor; the D.H. Vampire, a close- 
support fighter; and the D.H. Hornet, a long-range day 
and night fighter. The first two are jet-propelled, but the 
Hornet, because of endurance requirements which the 
kerosene-gulping jet engine cannot yet meet, is fitted with 
two piston engines. All these three types were designed 
to specifications drawn up between 1940 and 1943, but all 
have gone through many stages of development during the 
formative years and all are, to-day, supreme in their classes. 

The Meteor IV., fitted with two Rolls-Royce Derwent V. 
gas-turbine engines, is our fastest standard fighter. It will 
be recalled that in 1946 a standard production Meteor (less 
its armament of four 20-mm. cannon and other operational 
equipment) put up the world’s speed record to 616 m.p.h. 
The fully-armed and equipped Meteor IV. in squadron 
service to-day has a maximum speed of 585 m.p.h. at 
20,000 ft., a rate of climb of 7500 ft. (or 1°42 miles) per 
minute from sea-level and an absolute ceiling of 49,000 ft. 
(or over 9 miles). Its normal range at 30,000 ft. is 420 miles, 
but with additional external tanks this can be increased 
to a maximum of 1000 miles. 

The D.H. Vampire, which was the first aeroplane in the 
world to exceed 500 m.p.h., is fitted with a single D.H. 
Goblin gas-turbine engine. In its current Service versions, 


All The World’s Aircraft.” 


bomb-loads the range may be extended to a maximum of 
4000 miles. There have been suggestions that the Lincoln, 
with its maximum speed of 300 m.p.h., is outdated, but 
until a high-powered gas-turbine power-unit has been 
developed to the stage where it can ensure the necessary 
fuel economy, the authorities have. decided to keep in 
service a type which, even if slow according to modern 
thought, does carry a great weight a long way. For the 
high-performance heavy bomber the propeller turbine has 
the greatest possibilities, and this type of power-plant 
demands a longer period of development than the pure jet 
engine. Various types of experimental jet bombers are 
being built in this country, but not only the aircraft and 
power-plant but also the operaging technique have yet to 
be developed to the stage where the new weapon can replace 
the Lincoln, with its four well-tried Rolls-Royce Merlin 
engines, in the squadrons of Bomber Command. 

For night fighting the D.H. Mosquito is still in service. 
With its provision for a second crew-member to handle the 
intricate radar and navigational equipment, this famous 
aircraft may still be considered to be a potent weapon, 
with a speed of over 400 m.p.h. at 30,000 ft, 

For oversea work the evergreen Short Sunderland, the 
first model of which flew for the first time in 1937, remains 


rockets or light bombs carried under the wings. 
The Hawker Sea Fury traces its development 
from the famous wartime Tempest and Fury landplane 
fighters, With a Bristol Centaurus radial air-cooled engine 
driving a five-blade airscrew, the Sea Fury has a maximum 
speed of 453 m.p.h. at 20,500 ft. and a maximum range 
of over 1500 miles. 

The standard D.H. Sea Hornet XX. is a single-seat 
fighter-reconnaissance-strike monoplane, with an armament 
of four 20-mm. cannon and provision for carrying two 
1000-lb. bombs or eight 60-lb. rockets. A two-seat version, 
the Sea Hornet XXI., with an additional seat for a radar 
operator, is primarily a night fighter, but with a radar 
navigator it can also serve as the leader of a long-range 
strike formation of single-seat Sea Hornets. As it can carry 
the same offensive armament and stores as the single-seat 
model, the two-seat Mk. X XI. can take part in any attack 
once it has led its formation to the objective. The standard 
Sea Hornet has a maximum speed of 467 m.p.h. at 22,000 ft. 
and has a range of 1500 miles. 

Now in production for the Royal Navy is the Super- 
marine Sea Attacker, a single-seat jet-propelled fighter of 
outstanding performance. With one Rolls-Royce Nene gas- 
turbine engine, the Sea Attacker has a tmaximum speed of 
590 m.p.h. and a rate of climb of 6600 ft. per minute. With 
external auxiliary fuel-tank the Sea Attacker has a maximum 
range of 1100 miles. 
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THE WORLD’S FIRST JET-PROPELLED FIGHTER FLYING-BOAT : BRITAIN’S UNIQUE SAUNDERS-ROE A.:1 PROTOTYPE—A 500-M.P.H. SEA-BASED FIGHTER AIRCRAFT—DESIGNED PRIMARILY FOR 


THE PACIFIC WAR BUT LIKELY TO REVOLUTIONISE OVER-SEA AIR COMBAT. 


The SR/A.i—which is the accepted name for the Saunders-Roe jet-propelled single-seater fiying-boat 
show primarily as a way of gaining defensive air superiority in remote parts 
ailable. Alternatively, it could be 


we above—was 
of the Pacific in localities where probably no ai 
used during a landing period before ground ai 
been made. One 


id would be av 


the Mk. III. long-range fighter and. the Mk. V. ground- 
attack model, the Vampire has a maximum speed of 
540 m.p.h, at 17,500 ft. and, in the case of the Mk. IIL, 
a maximum range of 1390 miles. The mobility of the 
modern fet fighter in general and of the Vampire in par- 
ticular was well demonstrated this summer by the flight 
of six Vampires of No. 54 Squadron to the United States 
and back, the outward flight being the first crossing of the 
Atlantic by jet aircraft. A special Vampire, with a higher- 
powered D.H. Ghost engine, holds the world’s height record 
at 59,492 ft., or over rr} miles, 

The D.H. Hornet, with two Rolls-Royce Merlin engines, 
and armed with four 20-mm. cannon, is a long-range fighter. 
With armament replaced by a comprehensive camera 
installation, it serves as a long-range photographic recon- 
naissance aircraft. With a maximum speed of 472 m.p.h., 
the Hornet is one of the fastest propeller-driven aircraft in 
the world. Its maximum range &% nearly 3000 miles. 

Behind the security curtain the development of new jet 
fighters progresses. But apart from the brief announcement 
of the Hawker P.1040, with a single Rolls-Royce Nene 
engine, which is said to be in the 600-m.p.h. class and 
promises to perpetuate the famous fighter tradition of the 
Hawker Company, no information may be given regarding 
other types. 

The standard heavy night bomber of the R.A.F. is the 
Avro Lincoln. A development of the famous Lancaster, the 
Lincoln carries a maximum bomb-load of nearly 10 tons | 
on a range of 1150 miles, With correspondingly*teduced 


were available or secure. 
is undergoing Service acceptance trials; another is being used for aerodynamic 


ures have not been re! 
Three prototypes have 
the equivalent) can be carried. 


in service> The modern tendency is towards the use of 
landplanes for oversea reconnaissance, and a new type 
under development for this duty is the Avro Shackleton, 
about which nothing can be said at the moment. 

Transport Command is now taking into service two new 
types, the Handley- Page Hastings and the Vickers-Armstrong 
Valetta, both of which have civil counterparts in the Hermes 
and Viking respectively. Whereas the Hermes is a civil 
development of the Hastings, the Valetta is a military 
adaptation of the original civil Viking. Both the military 
transports can fulfil a variety of tasks, including those of 
freighter, paratroop transport, ambulance, troop transport, 
supply-dropping and glider-towing. 

The requirements of the Air Branch of the Royal Navy 
differ from those of the R.A.F, in that all combat aircraft 
must operate from aircraft-carriers and therefore must be 
equipped with catapult and arrester gear, folding wings, 
slinging and lashing-down points, and other specialised 
equipment, Because the naval aeroplane has to range over 
the open sea out of sight of land and often in radio silence, 
and because its floating aerodrome is never likely to be where 
it was when last seen, oversea navigation is of prime 
importance. 

The standard naval carrier fighters are the Supermarine 
Seafire 47, the Hawker Sea Fury, the D.H. Sea Hornet and 
the D.H. Sea Vampire, the last two being naval adaptations 
of the current R.A.F. types already referred to. 

_The Seafire 47 is the last in a long line of progressive 
developments of the famous Spitfire, to the original version 


pilot’s cockpit is armour-plated, 


(Diagrammatic drawing reproduced by Courtesy of “ The Acroplane.”) 
research ; and the third was recently seen in flight at the S.B.AC. exhibition at Farnborough. They 
are powered with two Metrovick Beryl axial, straight-flow jet engines and, although exact performance 


speed at sea-level is stated to be over 500 . 
‘or 


mum 
and provision is made for four cannon; and two 1000-lb, 
Its seconds, 


time is about 11 


The standard two-seat long-range reconnaissance fighter 
is the Fairey Firefly, an aircraft which is design@d to under- 
take many duties, including both day and night fighting, 
reconnaissance, shipping attack with rockets or bombs, 
submarine detection, etc. With a Rolls-Royce Griffon 
engine, the Firefly has a maximum speed of 386 m.p.h. at 
14,000 ft. and a maximum range, with auxiliary fuel-tanks, 
of 1070 miles. 

The Blackburn Firebrand is a specialised naval type 
which is classified as a strike fighter. It can carry almost 
every known type of offensiveness, from a 1850-Ib. air 
torpedo to rockets, bombs, mines, etc., and when it has 
dropped its external load it can use its four 20-mm. cannon 
as a fighter. With external torpedo, the Firebrand has a 
maximum speed of 342 m.p.h. at 13,000 ft. and climbs 
2100 ft. per minute. 

The versatile D.H. Mosquito has also been “ navalised 
with folding wings, arrester gear, etc., and can also carry 
torpedo, bombs, rockets, etc. The Mosgwito, incidentally, 
was the first twin-engined aircraft ever to land on an 
aircraft-carrier. 

While the foregoing information is necessarily brief, if 
is hoped that enough has been said to show that while the 
numerical strength of the Royal Air Force and Naval Air 
Arm is low, the quality of our first-line aircraft is high. 
Behind the R.A.F. and the Navy stands an industry whose 
technical skill and productive ability will ensure that our 
first-line air strength will always be supreme in quality and, 
when necessary, in quantity. 
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BRITAIN’S. FRONT-LINE FIGHTERS OF TO-DAY: “METEOR” AND “VAMPIRE.” 
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THE GLOSTER METEOR MK. IV.: THE CURRENT SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTER AND RECORD-BREAKING SERVICE MODEL OF THE FIRST ALLIED JET-PROPELLED AIRCRAFT TO GO INTO 
OPERATIONAL SERVICE DURING THE WAR. POWERED WITH TWO ROLLS-ROYCE DERWENT V. CENTRIFUGAL FLOW GAS TURBINES. (Copyright of “The Acroplane.”) 











\.. 





THE DE HAVILLAND VAMPIRE MK. I. SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTER: THE FIRST AEROPLANE TO EXCEED soo M.P.H. IN LEVEL FLIGHT AND NOW, IN VARIOUS MODELS, A STANDARD SERVICE 
AIRCRAFT IN THE R.AF., R.C.A.F., R.A.A.F. AND SWEDISH, SWISS AND NORWEGIAN AIR FORCES. POWERED WITH A D.H. GOBLIN JET ENGINE. (Copyright of “ The Aeroplane.”) 


must have realised that the British .front-line fighters of to-day are the jet-propelled is ideally suited to the fighter aircraft. It is also being used for bombers in the 
Mateors and Vampires. Air forces of the world are now in a transitional state owing U.S.A. and also (as shown on pages 378-379) in the Russian air force; but in long 
to the revolution brought about by the discovery of the immense power which can range bomb-carrying aircraft it is very generally believed that the airscrew turbine 
be developed by the reaction, or jet-propulsion, engine. The British Government has (the turboprop) is both more efficient and much more economical. This more complex 
declared its intention of using jet propulsion in all military aircraft, and various type has taken longer to perfect; but here too Britain has a commanding lead and it 
marks of both Gloster Meteor and De Havilland Vampire are already in quantity ean be expected that shortly the turboprop bomber will be a standard service aircraft. 
production and an integral part of the air services. The straight turbojet engine, | (Diagrammatic drawings reproduced by Courtesy of ‘ The Aeroplane.'') 


All the thousands of spectators at the recent Battle of Britain Week air displays | with its relative simplicity of construction and optimum performance at high speeds, 
| 
| 
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THE PRODUCTION OF JET AIRCRAFT IN THE USS.R.: 
FIGHTERS AND BOMBERS OF THE: SOVIET AIR FORCE. 








ONE OF THE LATEST SINGLE-SEAT JET FIGHTERS AND NOW BELIEVED TO BE IN 
REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN DESIGNED BY YAKOVLEV, WHICH HAS A “ BUBBLE” CANO 





(ABOVE.) ONE OF THE 
EARLIEST RUSSIAN JET 
FIGHTERS: THE YaF-15, 
IN WHICH FORWARD VISI- 
BILITY FROM THE COCKPIT 
MUST BE EXTREMELY POOR. 
(By Courtesy of “The 
Acroplane.’’) 


NFORMATION and 
photographs of the 
latest developments in 
jet aircraft, which now 
form the backbone of 
British and United 
States fighter strength, 
are freely published in 
both countries, but 
the general public know 
little of the trends in 
Soviet aviation, as the 
Russians are extremely 
reticent about their 
new equipment. The 
drawings on these pages 
are based on scraps of 
information pieced 
together, and give a 
general impression of 
the outline of Soviet 
Russia's jet aircraft 
with reasonable accu- 
racy. They were pre- 
pared for The Aeroplane 
Spotter and sub- 
sequently published, 
together with a sum- 
mary of the informa- 
tion given in that 
[Continued opposite, 





AN AIRCRAFT WHOSE APPEARANCE HAS A STRONG RESEMBLANCE TO GERMAN DESIGNS AND WHICH HAS BEEN UNDERGOING TESTS IN THE .U.S.S.R.: (ABOVE 
A FOUR-JET MEDIUM BOMBER WITH THE JET UNITS UNDERSLUNG AND REAR AND DORSAL GUN POSITIONS. (By Courtesy of “ The Aeroplane.”’) pen 
FIRST T 
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DEVELOPED, FROM GERMAN DESIGNS, TO PENETRATE THE SONIC BARRIER: TWO TYPES OF SINGLE-SEAT MONOPLANES, HAVING SWEPT WINGS AND TAIL SURFACES AND DIFFERING 


IN THE POSITIONING OF THE AIR INTAKES, WHICH ARE BEING USED FOR RESEARCH ON SONIC AIRFLOW PROBLEMS. (By Cowrtesy of “ The Aeroplane.) — 
erm 
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RO SOME PRODUCTS OF THE SOVIET AVIATION INDUSTRY: 
‘| NEW TYPES FOR RUSSIA’S FIRST-LINE SQUADRONS. 


VED TO BE IN SQUADRON SERVICE: THE SOVIET VERSION OF THE U.S. F-84, MIG-9 SINGLE-SEAT JET FIGHTER : AN EARLY TYPE POWERED BY TWO BMW 003 AXIAL-FLOW GAS 
‘ BUBBLE” CANOPY BEHIND THE NOSE AIR INTAKE. (By Courtesy of “ The Aeroplane.”) TURBINES GIVING A MAXIMUM SPEED OF 530 M.P.H. (By Courtesy of “ The Acroplane.”) 
Continued.) 
paper, by The Aero- 
plane, by whose 
courtesy they are re- 
produced here. The 
first jet-propelled Soviet 
aircraft was reported 
to have been in action 
against the Luftwaffe 
over Berlin in May, 
1945, and two years 
later 100 jet aircraft 
took part in the May 
Day celebrations over 
Moscow, and at the 
Aviation Day display 
held a few months 
later, four-jet and two- 
jet bombers were flown, 
besides single-jet and 
twin-jet fighters. In 
the Aviation Day dis- 
play this year was an 
aircraft in the Thunder- 
jet/ Attacker class which 
is reported to be in full 
squadron service, and 
has probably replaced 
the Yak-15, which has 
a single turbo-jet 
mounted below. the 
fuselage and the ob- 
vious disadvantage of 
* having the cookpit set 
too far back. The 
aircraft on these pages 
include two types of 
experimental aircraft 
being used for research 
on sonic airflow 
(Continued below, centre 
(ABOVE.) AN AIR- 
CRAFT WHICH AP- 
PEARED FOR THE 
FIRST TIME IN PUBLIC 
AT TUSHINO AIRFIELD 
IN AUGUST, 1947: A 
SINGLE-SEAT FIGHTER. 
(By Courtesy of“ The 
Acroplane.’’) 
Continued .| 
problems; the 
Yak-15 single- 
seat jet fighter, 
now probably re- 
placed by the 
Soviet Thunderjet, 
in which the pilot 
has an excellent 
all-round view; 
the MIG-9, a 
single-seat fighter 
with two axial- 
flow turbo-jets; 
and a jet fighter, 
probably de- 
signed by Miko- 
yan, which ap- 
peared in public 
for the first time 
last year. The 
bombers shown 
are still probably 
in an early stage, 
one being a de- 
velopment of the 
TU2, a _ twin- 
engined bomber 
and attack mono- 


plane, and the - 
other a four-jet A TWIN-JET VERSION OF THE STANDARD TU-2, A TWIN-ENGINED BOMBER AND ATTACK MONOPLANE DESIGNED DURING WORLD WAR If. BY TUPOLEV, FOR WHICH HE WAS 


medium bomber AWARDED A “ STALIN PRIZE” IN 1943: AN AIRCRAFT WITH TURBO-JETS MOUNTED IN NACELLES AND HAVING A TOP SPEED OF ABOUT 450 M.P.M. (By Courtesy of “ The Aeropiane.”) 
with a ‘strong 
German flavour. 
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IN THE AIR; AND ON THE ROAD: 
AIR NEWS AND NEW CARS. 








INCLUDED IN THE U.S.S.R. EXHIBIT AT THE PRAGUE AUTUMN TRADE FAIR: THE RUSSIAN AERO- 
FLOAT PASSENGER TWO-ENGINED AIRCRAFT WHICH RESEMBLES THE U.S. DAKOTA IN ITS GENERAL ‘ 
DESIGN. CARS, 
AIR TRAVEL AT 56 MILES TO THE GALLON: ONE OF THE FAIREY JUNIOR PROTOTYPES, VLORRIES, TRACTORS 
WHICH FLEW FROM OSTEND TO FOLKESTONE ON I$ GALLONS OF FUEL. AND MOTOR-CYCLES 
The Fairey Aviation Co. have recently constructed at their Belgian factory two prototype aircraft which FROM THE SOVIET 
have already charmed the hearts of owner-pilots. One, powered with a Mikron 60-h.p. engine, is UNION WERE ALSO 

capable of 108 m.p.h., the other (with a J.A.P. 36-h.p.) of 78 m.p.h. ON SHow. 
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LEAVING HIS AIRCRAFT AFTER ESTABLISHING A NEW AIR-SPEED RECORD OF 670°981 M.P.H, ¢ 


MAJOR R. JOHNSON, U.S.A.F., AT MUROC DRY LAKE, CALIFORNIA, ON SEPTEMBER 15. 
On September 15, Major R. Johnson, U.S.A.F., flying a standard armed and equipped F-86 jet fighter, set up a new / 
world’s air-speed record—subject to F.A.I. confirmation—of 670°981 m.p.h. This fighter is now in full production for the : 2 ‘ : 
U.S. Air Force. It has swept-back wings and tail surfaces and the production aircraft are being powered with the FLASHING PAST THE WEST CAMERA STATION AT MUROC DRY LAKE: 
THE NORTH AMERICAN F-86 JET FIGHTER IN WHICH MAJOR JOHNSON 


Allison TG-190 (J-47) turbojet. On September 26 it was reported that the experimental rocket-propelled Bell X-1 had 
been flown at a speed “‘ hundreds of miles faster than the speed of sound.” SET UP A NEW AIR-SPEED RECORD OF 670°981 M.P.H. 








VANGUARD MODEL: THE PICK-UP UTILITY VEHICLE, FOR TOWN 
USE, WHICH CAN BE USED FOR A VARIETY OF TASKS. 
The Standard Motor Company have recently given details of their new models on the Standard 


COMPLETELY FROM ITS PREDECESSORS IN APPEARANCE: THE A NEW STANDARD 


A NEW CAR THAT DIFFERS 
HILLMAN MINX, SHOWING THE NEW FRONTAL TREATMENT. OR FAKM 


LATEST VERSION OF THE 
The latest version of the Hillman Minx was recently shown to the Press and motor dealers from abroad 
't differs from its predecessors in appearance, having a low-built body extending to the full width of the Vanguard chassis. One of these is the Pick-up Utility car which is designed for town or 
track and a new frontal treatment. The car combines neat, balanced and attractive lines with the farm use. Bench seats are provided for passengers and a sturdy engine makes it ideal for carrying 
greatest amount of passenger and luggage accommodation out a variety of tasks. Nine persons can be carried—six at the rear and three in the cab 
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THE FRINGE OF A HURRICANE: STORM SCENES IN MIAMI, FLORIDA. 





IN THE PATH OF THE HURRICANE: A KEY LARGO, FLORIDA, RESIDENT SALVAGING 
PROPERTY FROM HIS SWAMPED BOATHOUSE IN A 50-M.P.H. WIND. 


ADVANCED GUARD OF THE 
HURRICANE WHICH SWEPT 
TOWARDS MIAMI FROM KEY 
WEST : HEAVY SEAS BREAKING 
OVER THE PROMENADE AT 
BISCAYNE BAY IN A _ GALE, 


N September 20 it was 

reported that a hurricane 
was approaching South Florida 
and naval vessels left the 
harbour at Key West and 
put to sea. The following day 
Miami was warned by the 
United States Weather Bureau 
that the hurricane, after 
crossing Cuba, would probably 
strike there, and precautions 
were taken immediately. The 
windows of hotels, shops and 
houses were boarded up, 
schools were closed, _ ll 
social events cancelled, and 
some 8000 people took refuge 
in the city’s shelters. Farther 
south, at Key West, it was 
reported that wind velocities 
varied between 140 and 
75 m.p.h., and that the base 
was isolated except for wireless 
communication. Many houses 
there were unroofed and a 
number of boats sunk or 
driven ashore, while the east- 
ern part of the city was 
flooded to a depth of 3 ft. 
Fortunately, the hurricane 
passed about 50 miles to the 
west of Miami and although 
two people were killed during 
the height of the storm, the 
damage was limited to broken 
windows, uprooted trees and 


broken power cables. 
ON THE FRINGE OF THE HURRICANE: A VIEW OF NORTH BAYSHORE DRIVE, MIAMI, WITH HEAVY SEAS 


BREAKING OVER THE SEA-WALL AND THE PALMS LASHED BY A 75°M.P.H. WIND. 


HOISTING HURRICANE FLAGS PREPARING FOR THE HURRICANE: WORKMEN BOARDING-UP SHOP WINDOWS ALONG THE BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 


WARNING RESIDENTS OF THEIR DANGER: 
IN MIAMI. WHERE TWO PEOPLE WERE KILLED AT THE HEIGHT OF THE STORM AND SOME DAMAGE WAS DONE. 


AT MIAMI, WHERE PEOPLE TOOK REFUGE IN THE CITY SHELTERS. 
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PICTURES FROM THE WORLD’S SCRAPBOOK: 
EVENTS AND ACTIVITIES OF 


SO CLOSE THAT AN AMERICAN PASSENGER WAS ABLE TO PHOTOGRAPH IT: A RUSSIAN FIGHTER 
WHICH “‘ BUZZED” A U.S.A. FRANKFURT-BOUND AIRCRAFT. 

This remarkable photograph was taken by a passenger aboard an American transport on the regularly scheduled 

the 


passenger ict from Berlin en route for Frankfurt. It shows a Russian fighter, one of two which “ buzzed” 
S.A. aircraft and came so close that one of the passengers was able to take this picture. 


MALTA’S FLOATING-DOCK IN SERVICE: H.M.S. OCEAN, A BRITISH AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, SEEN HIGH 
AND DRY IN THE NEW DOCK. IN THE BACKGROUND IS VALETTA. 
AFTER NAMING A LOCOMOTIVE OF THE ROMNEY, HYTHE AND DYMCHURCH LIGHT RAILWAY AFTER parry ae See ee sae ae — in Sa a, tym = f my mph re. o- 
. “yo ritish aircraft-carrier H.M.S. Ocean, w was unofficially repo: as having fouled a buoy on val m the 
HIS FAMOUS GRANDFATHER, WINSTON CHURCHILL : JULIAN SANDYS, GIVING THE “‘ Vv” SIGN. United Kingdom. It lifted the giant carrier in less than half an hour. 


ulian Sandys, grandson of Mr. Churchill, named a locomotive of the Romney, Hythe and Dymchurch Light 
ailway after his grandfather. The ceremony took place at New Romney, Kent, and on October 4 the 
Winston Churchill leaves for exhibition in Canada before going into regular service. 


REPRESENTING INDIA AT THE UNITED NATIONS MEETING IN PARIS: 
VIJAYALAKASMI PANDIT, SISTER OF PANDIT NEHRU. ] 
Mr. Vyshinsky, in his speech at the Palais de Chaillot on September 25, attacked 
a Comenname gouaene and then made a demand for disarmament. On our MR. VYSHINSKY, RUSSIAN DELEGATE, ADDRESSING U.N. ON 
facing page we show him arriving in Paris with his wife. Dr. Evatt was elected EPTEMBER 26: DR. EVATT, THE PR SHOWN 
MR. ERIC H, LOUW, SOUTH AFRICAN MINISTER FOR ECONOMIC _ President by 31 to 20 votes on a second ballot. Mr. Louw, the South African * 7 BEIDENT, 38 , 
AFFAIRS AND LEADER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN U.N. DELEGA- delegate, in a frank speech on Sept. 24, ew eee ee 
m deprecated attempts to interfere in the 


TION ADDRESSING THE ASSEMBLY, WITH, BEHIND AND ABOVE 
HIM, DR, H. V. EVATT, PRESIDENT OF THE ASSEMBLY. 


THE PARASITE FIGHTER IN ACTION: THE U.S. XF-85 LEAVING THE PARENT AIRCRAFT (LEFT) NEW TANKS FROM OLD: A WAR-DAMAGED ARMOURED VEHICLE AWAITING REPAIR AT THE 
U.S. ARMY'S ARSENAL AT DETROIT. 


AND (RIGHT) SEEN BEGINNING ITS TWENTY-MINUTE FLIGHT. 

The XF-85 (or McDonnell Parasite), a remarkable U.S. aircraft which takes off from a parent bomber and In order to build up a reserve of armoured vehicles for the U.S. Army hundreds of tanks are being brought 
returns thither after flight, is here shown during flight trials in California. A diagrammatic drawing of it back from battlefields all over the world and are being reconditioned at the arsenal production plant at 
appeared in our issue of July 17. It is a small, jet-propelled fighter. Detroit. It is hoped to produce in this way some fifty tanks a month for further use. 
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\ A FAREWELL GIFT: A SILVER TROPHY BEING PRESENTED 


TO DON BRADMAN (LEFT) BY LORD GOWRIE. 


Don Bradman, the famous Australian Test cricketer, was the guest 

of honour at a luncheon at the Savoy Hotel on September 20. rd 

Gowrie, V.C., president of the M.C.C., presented Mr. Bradman with 

a silver replica of the historic Warwick Vase. In making his formal 

farewell to first-class cricket, Don Bradman recalled his years as 

a cricketer. The Australian cricketers sailed for home in the liner 
Orontes on September 23. 


| 
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PERSONALITIES ; ANDSOMENOTABLE ~———- 
OCCASIONS AT HOME AND ABROAD. /4 


Wy Pl é 
MR. DAVID WOODFORD. 
Killed when the Arab aircraft in which 
he was-fiying was fired on and forced 
down between Beirut and Amman on 
September 23. He was forty-three, 
and had been Special Correspondent 
of the Daily Telegraph in the Middle 
East since October 1945. During the 
war he served in the Middle t. 





MR. G. S. CANSDALE. 


* Appointed to succeed Dr. Geoffrey { 
) Vevers, who is retiring at the end of } 
' the year, as Superintendent of the { 

Regent’s Park and i 


Whipsnade Zoos. 
He entered the Colonial Forestry Ser- 


\ vice in 1934 and went to the Gold } 


Coast. He was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent at the Zoo in May 
this year. 


eee 


MR. JOHN R. NIXON. 
Killed in the same aircraft as Mr. 
David Woodford on September 23. 
He was thirty-nine and was B.B.C. 
correspondent in the Middle East. 
joined Reuter’s London office in 1934, 
and during the war was war corre- 
spondent in France and in the Mediter- 


ranean, He joined the B.B.C. in 1943. 





SIR WARREN FISHER. 
Died on September 25, aged sixty- 
nine. Was Permanent Secretary of 
the Treasury and Official Head of the 
Civil Service from 1919 to 1939. His 
name was familiar to millions through 
his signature on Treasury notes. 
Educated at Winchester and at Hert- 
ford College, Oxford, he entered the 
Inland Revenue Department in 1903. 
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PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE; 
AND RECENT NEWS EVENTS. 
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DEFINING THE UNITED STATES’ FOREIGN POLICY : 
MR, GEORGE MARSHALL SPEAKING IN PARIS. 


On September 23 Mr. Marshall, the U.S. Secretary of State, described 

the foreign policy of his country in an address to the General Assembly 

of the United Nations in Paris. After an all-round survey of the work 

already accomplished by, and facing, the United Nations, he ended 

his speech by sayi that it was the whole-hearted desire of the 

United States to alleviate existing tension, but “we will not 
compromise on essential principles.” 


: 


‘ 


ACTING MEDIATOR IN PALESTINE: 
DR. RALPH BUNCHE, 


Appointed acting mediator in Palestine after 
the assassination of Count Bernadotte, to 
whom he had been Chief Assistant. He is 
forty-four and a Negro, and the grandson 
of a slave. He has made a special study of t 
problems of government in areas where races 


| clash, and is a specialist in, trusteeship. He 
helped to frame the Bernadotte proposals. 


sa re . 

ae 

ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR RACEHORSES EVER TO RUN ON AN 
ENGLISH COURSE: BROWN JACK WHO DIED RECENTLY. 


Brown Jack, the racehorse, died on September 22 in his twenty-fifth year. He had 

lived in retirement for fourteen years at Th Lubenham Hall, near Market Har- 

borough. During his racing career he won £25, for Sir Harold Wernher, his owner. 

His twenty-five firsts included a record of six consecutive wins in the Queen Alexandra 

Stakes at Ascot, his jockey being Steve Donoghue. The British Museum has made 
a request for Brown /jack’s skeleton. 


IN PARIS TO ATTEND THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY: 
MR. VYSHINSKY, WITH HIS WIFE, AT ORLY AIRPORT. 


Mr. Vyshinsky, the Soviet delegate, addressed the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on September 25, when threw into the verbal contest a new variant of the } 


ARRIVING 


Soviet proposal for international disarmament without effective international control. 

He recommended the prohibition of atomic weapons, but explicitly reiterated the Soviet 

objections to permitting any international commission which would presumably have, 
he said, a pro-American majority, to exercise control of Russian industry. 


OPENING THE-GECOND SESSION OF THE EIGHTEENTH FEDERAL PARLIAMENT OF AUSTRALIA : 
MR. W. J. MCKELL, THE AUSTRALIAN-BORN GOVERNOR-GENERAL, DELIVERING HIS SPEECH. 


Mr. McKell, the Governor-General of Australia, opened for the first time on tember | a session of the 
Commonwealth Parliament. The King will open the next session. Our —_— shows Mr. McKell reading 
hus h in the House of Representatives ; next to him is Senator Brown, tof the Senate. Mr Chifley, 
the Prime Minister, can be seen on the left side of the central table. The Press Gallery is above the Speaker's 


chair, and a public gallery can be seen (top, left). 


snonewnerns seer eneesensewnnconcestineane: 


PRESENTED WITH HIS COMMISSION AS AN HONORARY ADMIRAL IN THE ROYAL NAVY: 


KING FREDERIK OF DENMARK WITH THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER (READING THE COMMISSION). 
t On tember 21 King Frederik 1X. of Denmark was presented with his commission as an Honorary Admiral 
; in By roe Navy by the Duke of Gloucester on board H.M.S. Maidstone, the submarine depét ship which, 
) with light submarines, is visiti for the British Exhibition. Our photograph shows King 
; F = contin next to the Du Gloucester (who is reading the commission) and (left) the Duchess of 
\ Gloucester standing by the side of Queen Ingrid of Denmark. ft IT 
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YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY: A RECORD OF BRITISH LIFE AND HISTORY. 


A WELL-KNOWN LANDMARK IN KENT WHICH IS IN 
DANGER OF DEMOLITION: THE WINDMILL AT MILTON, 
NEAR SITTINGBOURNE. 

The picturesque old windmill at Milton, near Sittingbourne, is in 
danger of demolition. The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings estimates that between £600 and £700 would be needed 
to repair it ; and if this sum be not raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions the mill may have to be demolished, as it is unsafe. 


NOW LYING IN ALBERT DOCKS AFTER HER DEEP-SEA 
EXPLORATION VOYAGE: THE SWEDISH MOTOR 
SCHOONBR ALBATROSS. 

Albatross berthed on September 23 in Albert Docks after com- 
leting a a | deep-sea exploration voyage. Professor Hans 
ettersson and his team of scientists carried out their deep-sea 
investigations in the light of pure scientific research. 
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DESIGNED FOR STATE-ENROLLED 
A SINGLE-BREASTED 


(LEFT), AND A DARK GREEN OVERCOAT, 


UNIFORMS 
NURSES : 


nell, dressmaker to H.M. the Queen and to 


Norman Hart 
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UNCOVERED DURING EXCAVATIONS WHERE THE CITY’S MEDIZVAL 


WALL* WAS BLASTED BY A BOMB IN 1942: PART OF A ROMAN 


WALL AT CANTERBURY. 
Excavations near the Riding Gate at Canterbury, where the city’s medieval 
wall was blasted by enemy action in 1942, have revealed what is believed to be 
the finest example south of York of a Roman wall built round an existing city. 
The foundation probably dates back to A.D. 180-200, and the construction of 
the wall is so perfect that it has remained in almost its original condition. 


RECEIVING A BOUQUET FROM YOUNG ALEXANDER URQUHART: 
H.M,. 


THE QUEEN AT CRAIGSTON CASTLE COMMUNITY CENTRE, 
WHICH SHE VISITED ON SEPTEMBER 22. 


ASSISTANT 
DARK GREEN SERGE SUIT ON 
Uniforms for State-enrolled assistant nurses and for State-rediotered nurses have been designed b: 


lied assistant nurses are in and include smart suits and an overcoat, with a choice of 
@ peaked cap e a smart hat with cockade, Those for State-registered nurses are in Cambridge blue. 


Their Majesties the King and Queen returned to London from Scotland for the 

Opening of Parliament on September 14 and then went back to Balmoral to 

continue their Scottish holiday. Her Majesty’s recent engagements included 
a visit to Craigston Castle Community Centre on September 22. 


WHITE DRILL WITH RANK BADGES 
THE NEW TROPICAL 
OFFICERS. 


CARRIED OUT IN 
GOLD-BRAIDED EPAULETTES : 
UNIFORM MESS DRESS FOR W.A.A.F. 

y 
neess Elizabeth. Those for State- serving 
well-cut skirt. Rank 
in malaria districts, 


UNIFORMS 
A CAMBRIDGE-BLUE WASHING DRESS (LEFT), AND A BLUE 
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ACCEPTED BY CHESTER TOWN COUNCIL AS A GIFT 
FROM MRS. PHYLLIS BROWNE: BISHOP LLOYD’S 
HOUSE IN WATERGATE, CHESTER. 

Bishop Lloyd’s house in Watergate, Chester, has been accepted 
by Chester Town Council as a gift from Mrs. Phyllis Browne 
and the co-trustees of her husband’s estate. The house is 
said to have been the residence of George Lloyd [1560-1615], 
Bishop of Chester from 1604-15. 


EYRE aes 


AN EQUESTRIAN STATUETTE OF H.R.H. PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH AS COLONEL OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS 
IN ROYAL WORCESTER PORCELAIN. 

Princess Elizabeth, Colonel of the Grenadiers, rode with the 
King at the Trooping the Colour ceremony in 1947. Her por- 
frait in colour on this occasion appeared in our Wedding Number 
(November 29, 1947), and a Royal Worcester porcelain statuette 
(model by Doris Lindner) also commemorates the event. Made 
in a limited edition for overseas, it is on view in London. 


DESIGNED FOR STATE-REGISTERED NURSES ; 


WOOLLEN MESS DRESS. 


The detachable sleeves of the Cambridge-blue sateen Sanforised dril! dress should be noted. W.A.A.F. 
in the tropics will-in future wear a smart dress of white drill with a particularly 
badges are worn on gold-braided epaulettes, 


are designed for wear 
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NOW REVEALED IN ALL ITS PRISTINE BRILLIANCE : KING’S COLLEGE CHAPEL, THE FINEST FLOWER OF LATE GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


A few weeks before his death Henry VII. gave a large benefaction to continue the 
work, which was completed to all intents and purposes in Henry VIII.'’s time. The 


Since the war King's College Chapel, Cambridge, has been completely cleaned and 
the incomparable intricacy and brilliance of its white limestone tracery are once more 
revealed to the public. This immense chapel, which has been described as the finest 
flower of the late Gothic in Europe and which contains the only complete and 
perfect example of fan-vaulting on a large scale in existence, was begun in the mid- 
fifteenth century under the terms of Henry VI.'s will. Progress was slow, the 
original quarry gave out, and little progress was made until Richard III.'s reign. 


| 


in our eastward-looking photograph, bears the arms of 
Henry VIII. and Anne Boleyn. The magnificent glass is all, except for the nine- 
teenth-century west window, mediaval, dating from 1515 onwards; and except for 
York Minster, the chapel is the only major mediaval church in England to retain 
its original windows intact, by some miracle escaping the Cromwellian iconoclasts. 


screen, which can be seen 
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UNKINDLY FRUITS. 

HEN we repeat that conventional phrase “ the kindly fruits of the earth,” we usually 

have in mind certain products of the vegetable kingdom which can be eaten—and 

eaten with relish. For the botanist the term “ fruit” has a much wider connotation, 

embracing the entire range of seed-containing envelopes resulting from the fertilisation of 

flowers. Thus, botanically speaking, an acorn, a pod of peas, a poppy-head, and the 

miniature parachute of the dandelion are all just as truly fruits as an apple, a peach, an 
orange or a tomato. 

Why, then, do fruits differ so widely in structure and appearance? A partial (but not 
complete) answer to this question is forthcoming 
when we reflect how greatly plants in general, 
and perennial plants in particular, must benefit 
from any methods or devices tending to promote 
the dispersal of their seeds. Both the parent and 
the offspring stand to gain—the former by preserv- 
ing room in which to develop and flourish un- 
hampered by the rising generation about its roots, 
the latter from fresh and unexhausted soil. 

Having “ survival value,” such methods and 
devices when they appeared would be fostered by 
natural selection, and (if transmissible) passed on 
by heredity from one generation to the next. In 
point of fact, there are four well-established ways 
in which plants secure the wide distribution of 
their seeds—namely, by propulsive mechanisms, 
by wind, by water, and by the agency of animals. 
Birds sometimes carry seeds great distances in mud 
adhering to their feet, but far more are dispersed 
by those birds and beasts which eat the brightly- 
coloured, succulent fruits that seem “ made” to 
attract their attention. The tough wrapping of 
the contained seeds or pips is so resistant to the 
digestive juices that they pass unharmed through 
the alimentary canal, Indeed, it is claimed in 








many instances that germination is easier and KNOWN LOCALLY AS “ DEVIL’s HORNS”: THE FRUITS OF TWO SPECIES OF Martynia WHICH 
HAVE A PAIR OF LONG, SHARPLY-HOOKED PROCESSES CURVING LIKE GOATS’ HORNS FROM THE 
APEX OF THE ROUGH OUTER POD. 


more certain as a result of this ordeal. 

Another type of fruits—the “burrs” and their 
like -—is carried about chiefly by mammals, 
entangled in their hairy or woolly coats. A notorious example 
is the so-called Bathurst Burr (Xanthi pt ), a native of 
the Mediterranean region, which has managed to work its way 
over the greater part of the globe during the course of the last 
century. This, and a number of other hooked fruits, are often so 
numerous in sheeps’ wool that special processes have had to be 
invented for their removal before it can be passed on for manufacture. 

It has been estimated that some 10 per cent. of the seeds of 
all flowering plants are dispersed by means of hooks, enabling them 
to cling to the coats of passing animals. Anyone who has walked 
through rank vegetation will be familiar with such seeds, clinging to 
the trousers or stockings. The most common in this country are those 
of the Wood Avens, a wild gewm with yellow flowers, the small green 
burrs of agrimony, the cleavers of goose-grass, and the larger fruits 
of the burdock, which small boys delight to throw at each other. 

The traveller and explorer Frauenfeldt relates that when he 
visited Chile in the latter part of the nineteenth century, he saw 
horses with their tails and manes so heavily loaded with burs of 
various kinds that they could hardly walk. Naturally, beasts so 
burdened try their hardest to rid themselves of the nuisance—by 
rubbing against rocks and tree-trunks, by rolling on the ground, 
or by using their muzzle or feet. In this way, the ripe fruits get 
scattered or broken up and the seeds fall to the earth, where they 
have a chance to germinate. But it is obvious that the plants 
have the better of the bargain—very much the better in the case 
of those fruits which are equipped with sharp-pointed claws and 
needle-like spines instead of hooks. Happily, from the standpoint 
of the animal-lover, these are not very numerous; for the make- 





up and potentialities of those which have been described certainly 4 rrurr waIcn 1S WIDELY DISTRIBUTED BY BECOMING EN- 
TANGLED IN THE HAIRY OR WOOLLY COATS OF MAMMALS: THE the sad sin of little Marjanne, the carter’s unbelievable assault 


Take, for example, the fruits of certain species of Martynia, pane acp eager nen ap by pi npg on a child. There are bright threads too, like the story of Anna, 


prostrate or low-growing herbs with attractive flowers, from the worx irs WAY OVER THE 


merit the epithet ‘ diabolical "’ applied to them by some writers. 


warmer areas of the South American continent. 
Known locally as ‘ Devil's Horns,” they consist 
when ripe of a rough outer pod or shell, with a pair of 
long, sharply-hooked processes curving like goats’ 
horns from the apex. These latter literally seize hold 
of any unfortunate creature which may brush against 
them in passing, often penetrating the skin and flesh 
while the fruit is being dragged clear of its attachment 
to the plant. It is said that bullocks, in particular, 
are often driven half-mad by the pain thus inflicted, 
and if neglected suffer dreadful wounds. 

Even more pestilential are the South African 
Grapple-plant (Harpagophytum procumbens) and its 
two or three congeners, one of which hails from 
Madagascar. The fruits, which have an overall 
measurement of 4 ins. or more, are equipped with 
a dozen or so long, claw-tipped processes, David 
Livingstone seems to have been the first to notice 
the suffering caused to animals, both wild and 
domesticated, by this plant, which has since (like 
the Bathurst Burr) become a subject of Governmental 
interdiction, In the first instance, these Grapple- 
fruits usuall? attach themselves to the feet of their 
victims. When trodden on, some of the clawed 
processes are forced into the cleft of the hoof and 
thereafter penetrate gradually into the tender part 
of the foot. Thus the miserable animal is doomed to ; ; . 
limp unhappily about, it may be for weeks, before the a ae - E 
painful impediment can be dislodged ; and during this 
time septic wounds may develop, while the risk of capture by beasts of prey is increased. In this 
connection, it is noteworthy that even lions have occasionally been done to death by Grapple- 
fruits which they have incautiously taken into their mouths. Unable to rid itself of the en- 
cumbrance, the wretched creature can no longer feed, and so perishes from slow starvation. 

Typical of fruits with needle-sharp thorns or spines are those of Pedalium murex,a native of 
India and tropical Africa, and the solitary member of its genus. It belongs, however, to the 
same family as the Grapple-plants, and is also of prostrate habit, while the dilated angles of its 
fruit ensure that when this lies upon the ground at least one of its spines shall point upward. In 
the lowlands of Hungary the fivefold fruits of Tridwlus terrisiris, an unattractive plant, are 
“ objects of dread " to the shepherds of that region, each section bearing several needle-like 
spines. When trodden upon by an animal, these pierce deeply into the hoof or pad, causing 
painful and often festering wounds. The name“ caltrops” has been applied to these and similar 
fruits, on account of their resemblance to certain implements formerly employed in warfare 
to impede the progress of the enemy's cavalry. Haroip Bastin. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HIS is another of those happy weeks in which one can’t tell where to begin. So I shall 
geographically—starting at the farthest point from home. “ The Sky and 
the Forest,”’ by C. S. Forester (Michael Joseph ; 8s. 6d.), is about an African god. The whole 
world belongs to him ; the sun and moon, the sky and the forest are his brothers and sisters, 
He has the power of divination, any number of wives, and an unlimited diet of bananas 
and tapioca. The world itself is a street of huts, in the middle of a jungle which represents 
the surrounding universe. It has known no change for thousands of years, and even if its 
clumsy language promoted thought, even if thinking in a perpetual steam-bath came 
naturally, there would Je nothing to think about. 
So the god Loa has an easy time. He need 
not assert himself, for his divinity is not an 
accepted faith but simply a fact. The only slight 
disturbance to his well-being is the conduct of 
his chief wife, the mother of his first-born, Lanu. 
Musini is an old woman now—twenty-five years 
old—but still retains amazing vitality, and seems 
to make a sport of baiting the god. The truth 
is that she loves him and resents all the other 
wives, and must be on a special footing somehow ; 
but truths of that kind are beyond her own grasp. 
And Loa is more than once on the point of sending 
her to serve his ancestors. It would be an 
economic thing to do, for then he could eat her 
(his world is driven to cannibalism by the scarcity 
of game and the inadequacy of a starch diet). But 
for some unpondered reason, he never does. 

And then the Arab slave-raiders descend on 
the town, on the stagnation of 1000 years. The 
huts are fired, the people slaughtered; the god 
is yoked to one end of a long pole, and set in 
motion by the kurbash. The time has come for 
him to think—if he can. His problems are 
colossal. First, he has to admit the evidence that 
he is no god. Then, when Musini and her little 
boy contrive to rescue him, he has to find the way 
home. With no ideas of topography, no general 
ideas at all—through a trackless: forest, which he 
assumes to cover the earth. But Loa was not a god for nothing. He 
turns his ponderous unused brain and his unwieldy language against 
the obstacles, and bears them down by sheer weight. And he 
becomes adjusted to the fact that his old world is gone for ever ; 
he will have to create a new one, even if the town still exists. 

That, too, he does: till once again it is destroyed by some- 
thing more “ civilised ’’"—the Belgian exploitation of the Congo. 
This is the author’s best theme, a man of action grappling with 
an outsize job. And it is a rare imaginative effort into the bargain. 

“The Cross Purposes,’’ by Antoon Coolen (Collins; 8s. 6d.), 
takes us to South Holland, to a little group of “ regulars’ fre- 
quenting a village inn. The inn-sign depicts a couple of men 
shouldering a beer-barrel and trying to walk different ways: 
which might—though we are never told so directly—represent 
human contacts. And the “ regulars’? might stand for the 
social fabric. They include all sorts—the notary, the postman, 
the municipal clerk, a brick-manufacturer, an ex-brewer, a carter, 
house-painter, and so on: besides the lamentable Mr. Gerard, 
who is in a class by himself. Drink, cards and horse-play are the 
chief amusements, but now and then they spend an evening which 
is felt to have been “ worth while in a different way.” Very late 
at night, in the cellar of a disused brewery next door, the notary 
and the municipal clerk may start philosophising. On these 
occasions they discuss time, space and economics, or even the 
existence of God—bringing out such odds and ends of Hegel or 
Nietzsche as they seem to remember, and exciting various degrees 
of blankness in their admiring audience. . 

They are the centre of the theme. And from it radiate the cross- 
purposes ; the postman’s frantic and fantastic rows with his wife, 















who invaded a den of misers and cajoled her husband into the light ; 
but these are felt to be exceptions in the dark web. 
Yet it is by no means a dreary novel. Its men 
and women stumble into wrong paths; they are 
small, foolish, frustrated, often ridiculous — and 
often tragic in the same breath. But they are not 
bad. Their clouded life is shot with delicious humour, 
and there are country sights and harmonies at 
every street's end. Briefly, if Holland has other 
books like this, someone should go and fetch them, 

We draw more steadily on France, and yet Jean 
Giono’s “ Blue Boy ’’ (Routledge ; 9s. 6d.) is sixteen 
years old. It is not a story, but—as now seems to 
be the way with French country novelists—a prose 
poem. And not even a prose poem, but a nest of 
them, slightly framed in autobiography. A cobbler’s 
son is writing of his childhood in a small town of the 
Basses-Alpes. Their windows looked down on a 
courtyard where sheep were kept, a courtyard of 
the poor and lost; but life was rich for the child. 
There was his father, a self-educated, free-thinking 
deist, a healer with a mission and a large mysterious 
clientéle. There was the superb transit of the anarchist 
who had broken prison. There was the acrobat’s little 
girl, and the girl who bathed naked at her window 
and smelt of musk, and the mildew-lady on the wall, 


HAVING AN OVERALL MEASUREMENT OF SOME 4 INS. AND EQUIPPED WITH A DOZEN OR and the two musicians next door. And in the country, 
80 LONG, CLAW-TIPPED PROCESSES: THE HOOKED 


FRUIT OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN GRAPPLE- where little Jean was sent for his health, the great 


SHOWING HOW —- WHEN re tareid — hill-top t ing- E iin wenn of oul : the 


ATTACHES ITSELF TO THE FOOT OF AN ANIMAL. (Photographs by 


elopement of the baker’s wife—which wouldn't do, 
because of the bread. Later still, the insolent magnificence of Gonzalés’s wedding, and 
the strange tales of Odripano, about his father’s palace on the seashore and his mother, 
the odalisque. And much more: a nest of poems, a “ pomegranate thick with juice "— 
with sensuous life. And it is all memorable. But it has little continuity, and the 
translation, so important here, is less good than in The Cross Purposes. 

“ Even as the Sun,’’ by Elizabeth D’Oyley (Michael Joseph ; 9s. 6d.), is a “ vindication " 
of Henry Bolingbroke. He was nof a lout, the author tells us; he was a beaw chevalier, 
a patron of the arts, and very well-dressed. Also a devout patriot—which was, his ground 
of quarrel with that sly, hysterical weakling, Richard II. And here, to prove it, is his life- 
story, from his marriage at fourteen to his coronation day. My own vague belief in Hotspur’s 
“ politician " would yield to evidence, but I could not find much in this long, well-informed 
account of Henry's love-affairs and travels, his foreign campaigns and his political involve- 
ments. The mere determination that he shall be whitewashed puts one on guard, and, 
after all, I thought it an open question, except sartorially. K. Joun. 
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NEWS FROM THE NETHERLANDS: SCENES AT ARNHEM; AND AT THE HAGUE. 


IN MEMORIAM : CERE- 


MONIES AT ARNHEM 
IN HONOUR OF THE 
FOURTH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE AIR- 
BORNE LANDINGS. 
(LEFT) THE AIRBORNE 
MEMORIAL ON THE 
RHINE BRIDGE. 
(RIGHT) BRIGADIER 
P. H. W. HICKS LAYING 
A WREATH AT THE 
BASE OF THE 
MEMORIAL, 


IXTY of the men who 
landed at Arnhem, 
and 180 relatives of their 
comrades who died in the 
fighting there, attended a 
service at Arnhem on 
September 17, the fourth 
anniversary of the air- 
borne landing. In the 
evening there was a pro- 
cession to the Ai 
Memorial, 
layi 
dier P. H. W. 
led the Air 
Brigade at Arnhem, made 
a speech. 











(RIGHT.) 

ATTENDING HER FIRST 
STATE FUNCTION SINCE 
HER INAUGURATION: 
QUEEN JULIANA OF THE 
NETHERLANDS, WITH 
PRINCE BERNHARD AT 
HER SIDE, ADDRESSING 
THE NEW SESSION OF THE 
STATES-GENERAL IN THE 
HISTORIC HALL OF THE 
KNIGHTS AT. THE HAGUE, 





ON September 21 
Queen Juliana 
opened the new 
session of the States- 
General in the Ridder- 
zaal, or Hall of the 
Knights, at The Hague. 
A drawing of the interior 
of this ancient building 
which dates from 1291, 
by our Special Artist, 
Captain Bryan de Grin- 
eau, appeared in our 
issue of September 4. 
It was Queen Juliana’s 
first State function since 
her inauguration, and in 
her speech from the 
Throne she said that the 
Government would con- 
tinue to strive, within 
the framework of the 
United Nations, for a 
strengthening of the idea 
of an international com- 
munity, and would also 
endeavour to remove the 
obstacles in the way of 
an economic union with 
[Continued below. 








ABOUT TO ENTER THE GOLDEN COACH AFTER CONVENING THE STATES- 
GENERAL: QUEEN JULIANA, WITH PRINCE BERNHARD, LEAVING THE 
HALL OF THE KNIGHTS AT THE HAGUE. 

Continued .) 

Belgium and Luxemburg. Relations with the Republic of Indonesia, 

her Majesty said, would continue to receive special attention, ar. vigorous 

measures would be taken against destructive elements the. Although 

the financial situation was still difficult, the Budget for 1946-49 looked OPENING THE DUTCH PARLIAMENT ON SEPTEMBER 21: QUEEN JULIANA, FOLLOWED BY FRINCE 
much more favourable than that for the current year, but further BERNHARD IN THE UNIFORM OF A LIEUTENANT-GENERAL OF THE GRENADIERS, AFTER ALIGHTING 

curtailment of State expenditure would be necessary. FYROM THE GOLDEN COACH IS SEEN PASSING THE GUARD OF HONOUR. 
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BATS IN FLIGHT PHOTOGRAPHED BY THEMSELVES. 














INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPH WHICH SHOWS A BAT IN THE OCCASIONAL GLIDE, 
OR WITH WINGS AT THE MIDDLE OF THE DOWN-STROKE. 
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WITH WINGS IN THE MIDDLE OF itm UP-STROKE: A BAT IN FLIGHT AND EMITTING 


SUPERSONIC CRIES WHICH ARE THROWN BACK BY OBSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PATH. 
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BREAKING A BEAM FOCUSSED ON A PHOTO-ELECTRIC CELL AND THUS PHOTOGRAPHING 
ITSELF: A BAT IN FLIGHT; SHOWING THE WINGS BEGINNING THE DOWN-STROKE,. 

















SHOWING THE HIGH-ANGLE CARRIAGE OF THE WINGS: THE END OF THE UP-STROKE AS 
A BAT FLIES THROUGH THE BEAM, SETTING OFF A FLASH OF I-I00,000TH OF A SECOND. 
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EMITTING CRIES WHICH WARN IT OF OBSTRUCTIONS ON THE ECHO-LOCATION PRINCIPLE : 
A BAT WITH WINGS FLEXED AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE UP-STROKE. 

iS be series of photographs on this page illustrating flight in bats (probably the Common 

American Mouse-eared Bat) was taken by the bats themselves by means of a 
simple device arranged by Professor Edgerton, of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The bats were liberated in a room across which was employed a flash of 1-100,000th 
of a second from electrodes carrying 3000 volts of electricity. A beam was focussed 
on a photo-electric cell and when the bats in their flight broke this beam, the flash 
was set in action and a photograph was taken. Although they cannot attain the high 
speeds of birds, bats excel in manceuvrability, being able to turn at right angles in the space 
of a few inches while travelling at top speed, or of. reversing in their own length. Moreover, 
in carrying out these aerobatics they are able to avoid obstacles, even fine wires, and a bat can 
“ weave " through the foliage of a tree without touching a leaf or a twig. The presence of an 
obstruction can be picked up at the distance of about a foot and evasive action taken by 
banking or a slight drawing in of the wings. Sight plays no part in the avoiding of obstructions, 
the bat relying on a sort of radar known as echo-location. A bat gives out supersonic cries 
varying from 30,000 to 70,000 cycles, according to the species, but whatever the number used 
it increases from a minimum to a maximum as the animal nears an obstruction. The sound 
waves are thrown back by the obstruction and picked up by the highly-sensitive “ tragus,”’ 
a special leaflet in the ear, the nervous impulses from which guide the bat away from the 
obstruction. European bats have, in addition to the tragus, a set of nose-leaves, the function 
of which is not fully understood but may play some part in the use of echo-location. As the 
average human ear is tuned to 15,000 cycles per second, most people cannot hear these super- 
sonic cries when “ air is hush'd, save where the weak-ey'd bat, With short shrill shriek fiits 

by on leathern wing.” 








SETTING OUT ON THE EVENING FLIGHT: A 

FLOCK OF YOUNG MALLARD PHOTOGRAPHED 

FROM A BOAT ON THE EDGE OF A WELL- 
KNOWN NORFOLK BROAD. 


HIGH-SPEED FLASH 
PHOTOGRAPHY OF 
BIRDS ON THE WING: 
MALLARD ON THEIR 
EVENING FLIGHT. 


N our facing page we reproduce a 
series of photographs showing bats 

in flight which were taken automatically 
when the bats broke a beam focussed on 
a photo-electric cell. Here we give two 
striking examples of modern bird photo- 
graphy showing mallard in flight and 
taken at dusk, when conditions necessi- 
tated the use of electronic flash apparatus. 
This apparatus gives an exposure of 
1-10,000th sec. or less, and enables a 
photographer, to work, under suitable 
conditions, at a very much higher speed 
than is possible with the mechanical 
shutter. One fascinating application of 
this high-speed photography is the oppor- 
tunity it provides for the study of birds 
in flight, a subject that has held the 
interest of men throughout the centuries 
The vast majority of those untold 
thousands of photographs of birds sitting 
at the nest which have been published 
were taken with a_ tripod-supported 
camera operated from a “ hide,”’ a very 
different proposition to aiming a hand- 
held camera at birds on the wing. The 
photographs on this page of young mallard 
setting out on the evening flight were taken 
by high-speed flash with a roll-film camera 
and synchronised shutter at 1-200th sec. 
at dusk on an August evening from a 
boat on the edge of a _ well-known 

Norfolk Broad. 


Copyright photographs by H. Frederick Low, 
A.R.P.S. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED AT DUSK BY MEANS OF AN ELECTRONIC FLASH APPARATUS: MALLARD IN FLIGHT, TAKEN BY MEANS OF A ROLL- 
FILM CAMERA HELD IN THE HANDS AND AIMED AT THE BIRDS WHEN THE WINGS WERE COMPLETING THE DOWN STROKE. 
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FOOTLIGHTS TO ARC-LIGHTS. 

T the recent first-night of Mr. Rattigan’s “ Playbill,’ a commanding voice from the 
middle of the stalls (and not from the theatre’s upper reaches) was suddenly heard 
asking the leading actor, Eric Portman, to speak up. One has often known a player on 
such an occasion to regard the interruption as rude rather than helpful, and to take umbrage 
(which amounts on the boards to what one may call mumbleage !). Not so that shrewd and 
capital actor, Mr. Portman, who at once adjusted his voice to the pitch of the theatre and 
continued his delineation of the unhappy schoolmaster married to a Strindbergian vixen. 
This now, besides being one of the most sensitive performances in town, is also one of the 
most audible. The reason Mr. Portman had to be called upon to amend his delivery is 
that for cight years he has been working in film studios exclusively. A film-player just 
has to give no thought whatever to audibility. The film-microphone is so sensitive a thing 
that it crackles if your film-star (lady) powders her nose, and splutters if your film-star 
(gentleman) shoots his cuffs. One has, in short, to tone down one’s voice rather than let it 
rip. Piano (in the Italian and musical sense of the word) is the proper tone for adequate 
loudness and complete audibility ; a mezzo-forte becomes a blare and a bawl, and a forte or 
double-forte sounds like the roar of a jet 'plane passing by. 

An extremely different case from Mr. Portman’s is that 
of Betty Hutton, who on the Palladium stage makes a noise 
like the roar of a jet plane, and one, moreover, that refuses 
to pass by. She drove me, on her first night, craven with 
alarm, to seek the comparative silence of Oxford Circus. She 

‘ did the same thing a year or two ago in a film called 
“Incendiary Blonde,’’ when her sheer violence ejected ,me 
into the oasis-like quietude of Coventry Street. And now 
the odd thing is that, in her new film, ‘‘ Dream Girl,’’ at the 
Plaza, Miss Hutton for the most part coos and gurgles and is 
coy. Like Bottom’s proposed Lion, she roars you as gently 
as any sucking-dove—she roars you as ’twere any nightingale. 

The film is a close adaptation from a play by Elmer Rice 
which was one of the successes of the Broadway season of 
three years ago. On that ‘occasion the witty doyen of the 
American dramatic critics, George Jean Nathan, reported a 
saying of a colleague, ‘‘ Take it away, Hollywood!” and 
himself wrote: ‘ Miss Betty Field is a thoroughly likeable 
and gifted young woman who often manages her assignment 
with skill, but upon whom has been lodged a burden that 
would tax the resources of a trio of Comédie-Frangaise 
war-horses.”’ The assignment and the burden consist in 
showing a girl who enacts her own daydreams—one dream 
being that she would like to have married her sister’s 
husband, another being that she would like to be able to 
sing the rdle of Madame Butterfly instead of sitting in the 
upper circle at the opera house watching and heeding a diva 
more fortunately placed. 

Well, Hollywood has at long last taken it away from 
Broadway, and the part entrusted to Betty Field has now 
been entrusted to Betty Hutton, and the trust is not mis- 
placed. Miss Hutton, in fact, plays the réveuse very charm- 
ingly and with, as I have said, an almost startling softness 
throughout—excepting, of course, in the Puccini dream 
where she ululates ‘‘ One Fine Day ”’ as 'twere any prima 
donna. This film is gently engaging, and it has a fair 
amount of a sort of wit that is as quiet as the new-style 
Miss Hutton. At the tail-end she buries her little nose in 
the lapel of the tough journalist (Macdonald Carey) who has 
been pursuing her all along without encouragement, and 
murmurs some recollected Kipling to the effect that If she 
can Dream and not make Dreams her Master, all will be.well 
at their nuptials and ever after. My own favourite moment 
in this film was when the journalist, gate-crashing at the 














helped the bride's father also, whom he did not recognise. 
‘Go on,” he said, ‘ don't hesitate—these 
people are loaded with money!” At this 
point the face of Father (that good actor, 
Walter Abel) was a beautiful mixture of fury, 
pride, courtesy, indignation and amusement. 
It is exactly the kind of brick I myself am wont 
to drop at parties of any sort with an unremit- 
ting and quite incurable regularity. 

In its transfer from footlights to arc-lights, 
another popular play, “ Life with Father,” gains 
rather than loses. But this is for a totally 
different sort of reason, The play in its London 
revival was marred for many of us by the fact 
that whereas Clarence Day's novel is quintes- 
sentially American, the actors were manifestly 
English and not American, Not so with the 
film! The last imputation ever likely to be 
made against William Powell and Irene Dunne, 
who play Father and Mother, is that they are 
un-American, No human beings could, in fact, 
be more American, excepting the four red- 
headed boy-actors who play their four sons, 
This picture of upper-middle-class New York 
family life in the year 1883 is authentic-seem- 
ing, varied, faithful, and—by very reason of 
its subject—more than somewhat humdrum, 
Nothing really happens, There is not even an 
illness or an accident to give the picture shade 
as well as light. The worst sickness that 
happens is a touch of lovesickness in the oldest 
son on account of a pretty young visitor who 
plays the piano to his execrable violin. And 
the nearest approach to the dramatic is Father's 
accidental avowal to Mother that he has loved 


always he forgot to say so, And here the film, 
sweet old tune of “ Sweet Marie creeps up 
behind the dialogue. However, Mr, Powell's delicious study of Father—pompous, vain, 
ridiculous, overbearing, foolish but always human-—keeps us always, or almost always, from 
thinking that the film is overlong for its subject. There is a nice and not-to-be-forgotten 
little study of a nervous housemaid by Heather Wilde. And it has all been filmed 
in good Dendy-Sadlerish Technicolor principally—one takes it—for the reason that we 
must never be allowed to forget that Mr. Day, his spouse, and his progeny all gloried in 
hair that was of a red somewhere between chestnut and strawberry roan, 

PS, for the Younger Generation. Dendy Sadler was a nowadays-utterly-demoded 
Victorian painter who gave the world a large number of glowing and cosy canvases with 
titles like “* The Old Folks at Home.”" He had a fatal facility in painting mahogany that 
looked like mahogany and chairs unmistakably like chairs, occupied by people who looked 
pleasantly like people, He is therefore a painter without a future, with hardly any present 
that I can see or hear of, and indeed with practically no past. ALAN Dent. 








LOOKING FORWARD : “ THE PASSIONATE FRIENDS,” A NEW FILM WHICH IS STILL 

IN PRODUCTION, BASED ON THE NOVEL OF THAT NAME BY HM. G. WELLS. THE 

PASSIONATE FRIENDS, MARY JUSTIN (ANN TODD) AND STEVEN STRATTON 

(TREVOR HOWARD), SAY GOOD-BYE TO EACH OTHER ON THE LANDING-STAGE ON 
THE SHORES OF LAC D’ANNECY IN FRANCE. 


Ann Todd is starring in a new film, ‘ The Passionate Friends "’ (Cineguild), 

which should be having its premiére some time in the New Year. The film is 

based on the novel of the same name by H.G. Wells. It is directed by David 

Lean and produced by Ronald Neame. 

Claude Rains and Trevor Howard. Ann Todd’s recent films include “‘ The 

elder sister's wedding, helped himself to champagne and +) bo Phradine Case with Grecary” Peck 19 oie; and Eric 7 
My Love,” with Ray Milland 





A POPULAR PLAY WHICH “IN ITS TRANSFER FROM FOOTLEDHTS TO ARC-LIGHTS GAINS RATHER THAN LOSES " : 
“LIFE WITH PATHER,” A SCENE FROM THE FILM SHOWING (LEFT) FATHER (WILLIAM POWELL) AND MOTHER 
(IRENE DUNNE) WITH THEIR FOUR RED-HEADED SONS. 

As the title of Mr. Dent's article this week indicates, he is discussing plays which have been transferred from 
her every day of his married life-—though the stage to the screen. One of these is the well-known 

which is presented by Warner Brothers in Technicolor, is a “ picture of upper-middle-class New York 
family life in the year teat 
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A MEDLEY OF THINGS ENGLISH. 
HERE is a London for everybody, though not everybody will go so far as Dr. Johnson 


in declaring that when a man is tired of London he is tired of life. Admittedly 
London can supply all—or nearly all—that life can afford, and for that reason three books 
recently to hand deserve first place in a medley of things English. Pictures almost 
invariably attract, consequently ‘‘Camera in London,’’ by Bill Brandt (Focal 
Press ; 10s. 6d.), is sure of a welcome. Mr. Brandt finds the attraction of London in her 
byways—*“ the surprising backwaters and small towns hidden behind the noisy main 
streets.” He instances the Clerkenwell squares, the Montpellier district of Knightsbridge, 
Holly Place in Hampstead, Cheyne Row in Chelsea and the quiet streets of Campden Hill. 
People and houses and the life of the Metropolis have been captured in his lens, and if some 
of the human subjects suggest posing, others have the spirit of spontaneity. 

The two other London books are not exactly new : they are new editions of works that 
have been acknowledged in the past and which well deserve to be made available to 
present-day readers. ‘‘ London: The Unique City ’’ (Cape; 18s.) was first published in 
Danish in 1934, the author being a Danish architect, town planner and social student : 
Steen Eiler Rasmussen. Three years later the English 
version appeared and proved so popular that a second 
impression was called for within a few months. Now comes 
this handsome new and revised edition, introduced by 
James Bone, whose declaration that the author seems “ to 
stand by himself by the alert thoroughness of his explora- 
tion and the thoughtfulness of his conclusions ”’ will be 
appreciated by all who read this most informative work. 
Mr. Rasmussen has taken account of the losses and damage 
of war in new appendices; but he still holds to his 
belief that the villain of London is the tenement and 
the block of flats. 

Gordon Home’s book, “ Roman London ’’ (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode ; 18s.), is of even earlier vintage than the 
Dane’s. It first appeared in 1925, and was reprinted seven 
months later. Then, in 1928, the Royal Historical Monu- 
ments Commission produced a quarto volume devoted to 
all that had been discovered within and immediately without 
the City wall, and Major Home has made use of this in 
revising his original work, besides sifting material that has 
since come his way. The result is a most fascinating 
account of London during the five centuries when it was the 
capital of the Roman province of Britain. Not only do we 
read of the life of the city and its peoples, but we learn how 
the record has been built up from excavations and discoveries. 

There is nothing comparable to the English Public Schools 
and their tradition. B.J.W. Hill, a modern-language master 
at Eton and author of “ Eton Medley ’’ (Winchester 
Publications ; 30s.), says that Eton is at first a mystifying 
place, with queer language, queer clothes and curious institu- 
tions. To appreciate just how queer and curious these are 
one must read his book. He tells the Eton story delight- 
fully : and a school which goes back for more than 500 years 
has a story well worth telling. In the sixteenth century 
the Etonian’s life was by no means easy. All the scholars 
slept in Long Chamber, two or three to a bed, and were 
awakened at five by one of the Przposters shouting 
“* Surgite.”” While dressing they chanted their prayers and 
then set to work to make their beds and sweep the room. 
After that they washed at the pump, were in school by six 
and worked till nine, when there was a break of a quarter 
of an hour for breakfast. So it went through the day : nine 
hours’ school work and one hour’s play. Then bed 
at 8 p.m. The illustrations are full worthy of the text, and 
both worthy of the subject. 

As might be expected, that most English game of 
cricket was played at Eton as far back as 1706, while 
to-day it is one of the most highly organised 
of all the school sports. For followers of the 
game, both there and elsewhere, there are 
three books of no little interest at the 
moment: Denis Compton’s “ Playing for 
England ’’ (Sampson Low; 7s. 6d.), “ Cricket 
My World,’* by Walter R. Hammond (Stanley 
Paul; 12s. 6d.), and “ Bradman,’’ by A. G. 
Moyes (Harrap; 9s. 6d.). Each abounds in 
incidents and personalities peculiar to the game, 
and having read them, one cannot but echo 
“Wally ’”” Hammond when he says that cricket 
is as timeless as beauty and that England has 
taken it wherever Englishmen have trod. 

Graham Sutton was born and bred and went 
to school in the Lake Country. He knows it 
like the back of his hand, and in “ Fell Days’’ 
(Museum Press; 12s. 6d.) he blends fact and 
fiction to pass on his knowledge to others less 
fortunately endowed. He has a wealth of 
material on which to work : rock-climbing and 
the smugglers of the not-so-very-distant past, 
the fell shepherds and their shcep and the 
iron-ore miners of Cleator and Egremont, 
John Peel and Woodcock Graves (who wrote 
the song) and the foxhounds which the farmers 
“ walk" during the summer. He tells also of 
the sights and scents and moods of Lakeland, 
asserting that no sight can rival the break-up 
of mist on the fells—‘ that sudden miracle 
when an unseen hand pulls it into little shreds 
and scatters them like torn paper; and the 
dark-chequered dale leaps up at you ; and you 
stare, holding your breath."’ That is a bit of 
Lakeland which all its lovers know well. 

By far the best feature of another book in 
which this writer figures—*" Lakeland Scene "’ 
(Chapman and Hall; 12s. 6d.)—is the illustrations. The book itself is made up of articles 
and essays collected by Miss Mary Rose FitzGibbon from the files of the Journal of the 
Fell and Rock Climbing Club. It was almost inevitable that such an assortment should 
betray the nature of its origin, though the range of subjects is wide and varied and by no 
means confined to climbing. 

Miss FitzGibbon tells of a certain upland valley which, in June, is full of Primula 
farinosa, the Bird's Eye Primrose. Very wisely she does not name the valley; the 
temptation might prove too much, even for such as will appreciate “ The Little Garden,"’ 
by George M. Taylor (Collins ; 8s. 6d.). This is a book “ for those with small gardens who 
wish to grow the best plants, shrubs and fruits."" Putting aside the question as to what 
constitutes a small garden—some of the illustrations indicate something beyond the 
capabilities of the unaided amateur—here is a practical book full of advice, especially those 
little hints which make all the difference between success and failure W. R. Catverr 


Co-starring with Ann Todd are 


lay of Clarence Day’s, “ Life With Father.” This 
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AGE-OLD 
CEREMONY 


New Style 
“Crossing the Line” is 
celebrated with tradi- 
tional trimmings on the 
Short flying boat. The 
“*victim’’ looks very 
happy about his situa- 
tion—he knows he can 
clean up in the well- 
appointed washroom, 
have a drink in the cock- 
tail bar, and then relax 


in the roomy cabin. His memories of his first | 
“Crossing” will be the pleasant ones always b 
associated with flying-boat comfort. C O er 










THE LAST LEG With the close of the holiday season many firms are preparing 
On the promenade deck: one of the | Johannesburg. In a flying boat there ag and reviewing prospects for future endeavours. All interested 
Solent’s stewards is pointing out | is an unrestricted view from every m= oversens trate, and particularly Chose who are entering this 
places of interest on’ the last leg to | window of the panorama below. field for the first time, are invited to consult the Midland Bank. 
At Overseas Branch, 122 Old Broad Street, London, the Bank has a 
F ; Foreign Trade Information Department which is specially equipped 
seg Pomel ved rtm Porc Hg Pee aliges P pscws be to give information and advice on trade with other countries. 
Far East. In Australasia T.E.A.L., in Scendinevia D.N.L., and It is prepared to assist in establishing agencies and, from the 
in South America A.L.F A “end C A.U.S.A. are using Short wealth of material at its disposal, to provide channels of approach 
: a teed te F between exporters and importers. This service is at the disposal 
boats, too. Your travel agent will give you details. 
_—— ° tiie of traders and merchga::*s in all parts of Britain, and is available 
in response to inquirics at any branch of the Bank. 

Te prea. The first manufacturers of : 

OFtS  aircrattin the world | MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


SHORT BROTHERS & HARLAND LTD., QUEENS ISLAND, BELFAST 



































the fable of the 
restive horse 


There was once a Horse who frisked V7" 
and capered, side-stepped, frolicked 
or loitered as the fancy took him. 
“Why not?’ quoth he, ‘so long as 
. I’ve a bagful of oats and the sun shines 
f | ows to your : down.” Just then from a nearby wood 
came the howl of wolves. ‘Nay now,’ 
cried the Horse, as he sprang forward, 
‘it shall never be said that I couldn't 
take a hint.’ 


River that 


windows 


As a nation slow starters, once the race is on 

we show both speed and endurance. TI have as 
much faith in Britain’s power to outstrip economic 
calamity as they have in their own manufactures. 
The one is expressed in the other, for thousands 

of people abroad have reason to think of Britain 

in terms of steel tubes, electric cables and equipment, 
bicycles, light-alloys or paint from TI. 





““Swannee River’ — that’s what the men at Chance Brothers call the endless stream 





of molten glass that flows day arid night in Chance’s factories at Smethwick and | 
Glasgow. Their job is to pattern its surface, to roll on to it the pleasant designs 
that make figured glass for your house, office or shop—or to wire it for safe 
factory roofing. But though there's a river of glass, there’s a flood of orders for 


it, and Chance must still ask for a little breathing-space to catch uo on deliveries. 


hance. GLASS 


FOR SCIENCE, INDUSTRY AND THE HOME 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED, Glass-makers since 1824, produce Rolled and Wired Glass for Building, 
Optical Glass, ‘Hysil’ ( Regd.) Laboratory Glassware, Pressed Glassware, Lighting glassware, Scientific and 
other specialised Glass Products; Lighthouses, Marine and Aviation Lighting Equipment, etc. Head Office; 
Smethwick 40, near Birmingham. London Office: 28 St. James's Square, S.W 1. Branch Works at Glasgow, : 
St. Helens and Malvern 
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There i many imitations 


pop y of Aertex cellular 
peso over sixty years has ‘led to many inferior 
imitations, often loosely - 
described as “ Aertex.” pa... — . 
But the real Aertex is bear this label 
unique. It has never been 
successfully copied. You 
can tell it by this label. 


but only one | ~<xts 
AERTEX®]_ 

















the Continent 


Enquiries and Reservations from 
all Air Travel Agents or K.L.M. 
Royal Dutch Airlines, 202 4 
Stoane St., S.W.t (SLOane 9656) 
and at Manchester, Glasgow 
and Dublin 


Max. Retail Prices per bottle R.C.B. Cognack ®&® 42/. 


ne: SIBON Liqueur Brandy 52/. 


Frequent connecting services 
to the principal cities of 
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GENERAL | Our Cupboard 
amuaes would be b 
ca,00o without YOUR 


GIFTS gratefully received by the Director, 
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Background for graceful living 


Sundour fine furnishing fabrics 


MOBTON SUNDOUR FABRICS LIMITED CABLISLE 





colds? 


Many le, who habitually suffered from | 
colds in winter, have found that a course 
of Serocalcin enables them to go th 


INI AS IS ISEARI EIN IN 


3 


SY 


START TARING 
SEROCALCIN 
NOW 


Tr of an existing Cold. 
Three tablets are taken three times daily. 
Cc 








the difficult months without catching cold. 
Serocalcin does not succeed in every case, 
but its record makes it worthy of a trial 
by everybody subject to colds. 

Prevention of Colds. 

Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 
30 days. In many cases this gives 3 to 4 | 
months’ immunity from colds. | 


ed in the early stages of a cold 
this often clears up the attack in 3 or 4 


ys. 

When a cold is firmly established, quick 
results cannot be expected but Serocalcin 
is very effective in shortening the duration 
of stubborn colds. Serocalcin is suitable 
tor adults and children. 


s icin is ilable in two sizes: The immunising course 
of 60 tablets costs 7/6 plus 1/9 Purchase Tax. The treatment 





pack of 20 tablets costs 3/- 


plus 9d. Purchase Tax. 


All who sffer from colds are invited to send to Harwoods Laboratories Lid., Watford, 
Sor descriptive booklet “Immunity from Colds.” 


SEROCALCIN .. 
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FOR THE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF cos 


too 5,000 
CHILDREN 
are NOW IN 
help OUR CARE 


W. R. Vaughan, O.8.E 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S SOCIETY 


formerly WAIPS AND STRAYS 


oLo vows HALL, KENNINGTON, 


LONDON, 5&.£.!! 








WITH LARGER NECK POR BASIBR 
PLOW OF ° 


SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 


ESCOFFIER LTD., BARDERS RD., LONDON, 
-E.15. 
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“One hundred and ninety- 
seven Hill Square, please.” 
**Bit of luck for you going there, 
Sir. Saw them taking in the 
Rose’s this morning.” 

*“T hope that doesn’t mean a 
battle of flowers. I was look- 
ing forward to a typically 
British evening, sociable but 
unfrenzied.” 
“Flowers? I never 
them, Sir.” 


mentioned 


| ROSE’ 8 — for Gin and Lime 








WAYSIDE WISDOM 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following 
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| “‘ Yes, Rose’s—the lime juice 
you put in Gin and Rose’s, Sir.”” 
** Your researches lead you to 
suppose that Rose’s Lime 
Juice indicates a party of un- 
usual merit ? ” 

** Never known it to fail, Sir.” 
** What are we waiting for ? 
To the party at the wildest 
speed compatible with the 
| Highway Code.” 
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NOW OBTAINABLE FROM 
YOUR FURNISHERS WITHOUT 
MEDICAL CERTIFICATES. 


Specimen Prices 


4” deep by 6 or 6 3” long, 3 width 11 9 5 
4 6 width €17 4 0 


Including Purchase Tax 


Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., Dunlopillo Division (Dept. 1LN), Rice Lane, Walton, Liverpool, 9 
19-20 New Bond Street, W.1 
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now | &/6 a bottle 





also available in 


+ Bottles 
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and large Bottles 
Flashing per- 

fuel consumption. 75 
m.p.h. 25-28 m.p.g. with normal driving. 
plus £120 


22!- 
£430, 
3.11 purchase tax 
WYVERN 4-cyl. 14 litres. Utmost petrol saving 
with efficient performance all round 


Quality unchanged 
64 m.p.h. 
33-35 m.p.g. with £350, plus 
£97 - 19 


VELOX (illustrated) 6-cyl. 2} litres. 
formance on _ reasonable 


i 
Wr 


normal 
5 purchase tax. 


The 


driving. 


Velox and Wyvern are distinguished by sy ill h B 
modern styling combined with functional design. ti t e est 
Single piece alligator bonnet and outswept tail 
containing a roomy luggage locker are character 
istic features. Both are spacious 4-seaters. Now 
in production but still 75% for 


you can buy—Sweet or Dry 
export. Full 
details from your local Vauxhall dealer 


Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., Luton, Beds. 
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VERMOUTIERS (LONDON) LTD t IBEX HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.3 
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Tree cheers for 
the British Pig; and the 


British Hen — and of course even more cheers for the subsequent eggs and 
bacon. B. & P. build homes with every modern convenience for pigs and 
hens — and for sheep and cows. 

Corn, root crops and fruit are very much up our street too — we build the 
Dutch Barns and the various types of special houses and sheds in which 
they are stored. 


wrong ones out (including homo-sapiens and non-sapiens) — that’s our 
business too. 


Netting, Fencing, Hurdles and Gates to keep the right animals in and the 
In fact, where there is farming there is B. & P. 


wooow ork 


Le that's our business 
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